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The Improved Wipla Base 


An Accepted Construction in the Practices of Thousands of 
Progressive Dentists 


There is nothing new or unproved about Wipla. In over 14 years of 
practical use in the mouths of hundreds of thousands of edentulous 
patients, Wipla has established beyond all question of a doubt its 
superiority as a mouth metal. 


Wipla bases preserve their original newness and beauty indefinitely. 
They will not become dull, stained or tarnished with continued use be- 
cause of their self-cleansing qualities. Do not underestimate the im- 
portance of this great advantage! 


Ask your laboratory about Wipla. 


A Product of 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
5932 Wentworth Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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@ Here in Field's Annex Building may be found all of the advantages 
a great building can offer a physician or dentist—convenience of location, 
complete services and facilities, modern equipment and an invaluable 
prestige of address. As a result over 600 physicians and dentists are 
numbered among our permanent tenants. 


THE MARSHALL FIELD AND 
COMPANY ANNEX BUILDING 


Office of the Building Suite 1206 
25 East Washington Street * Phone State 1305 
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A SEMI-ANNUAL EVENT ACCLAIMED 
BY THOUSANDS OF DENTISTS 


Mandel’s September Sale of 
PROFESSIONAL GARMENTS 


Personalized this year with a 3 initial mono- 
gram or your full name at no additional cost. 














Expertly tailored garments of the 
finest quality fabrics. 


Made for service — they wear 
and launder exceptionally well. 


TWILL GOWNS 
BACK-BUTTON STYLE 
eee $ 1° 


Save 26c, buy 4 for $6.50 
SIDE-BUTTON STYLE 
Reg. $2.65 ........: $929 
Save 41c, buy 4 for $8.75 


POPLIN GOWNS 
BACK-BUTTON STYLE 
Reg. $3.25 ......... $939 


Save 4lc, buy 4 for $9.15 
SIDE-BUTTON STYLE 
Se ere $978 
Save 5ic, buy 4 for $10.65 


All are half-sleeve models 
in sizes 36 to 46. 
White only. 
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In Viitallium and Gold 








Less Tension on the Abutment Teeth 














Surveying allows the denture to be inserted without difficulty 
and without grinding or fitting. Clasps actually slide to 
position instead of springing over the prominent surfaces of 
the teeth. Clasps do not become loose through being re- 
peatedly removed and seated. Furthermore, the metal in the 
clasp is less likely to become fatigued to the point of fracture 
inasmuch as only a slight degree of spring is necessary for 
placement and removal. Allow us to design and survey your 
next partial restoration. You will discover the difference 
immediately and you will enjoy a new pleasure in your partial 
denture work. 


Standard Dental Laboratories, Inc. 


185 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago Dearborn 6721 





Surveyed Partials Possess Greater Retention 
Stabilization and Balance and Impose Much 
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De you GAMBLE 


with your reputation 










when you buy 


GOLD 
* 





Wren you specify S. S,- White 
820 Casting Gold or 760 Casting 
Gold, you buy good golds, alloys 
that have no superior at any price. 
A pertinent fact to remember too 
is that you know what you are re- 
ceiving. The number stamped on 
each nugget in addition to being 
its name also indicates its precious 
metal content. 

If you were to confine your cast- 
ing golds to two: S. S. White 820 
and 760 would fulfill every re- 
quirement. 

Ss. S. White 
820 Casting Gold — $2.04 per dwt. 
Hard but burnishable 


Ss. S. White 
760 Casting Gold — $2.00 per dwt. 
“All purpose”—Extra Hard 





Peeper tS 


| he layman's 


confidence is often 
affected by strong 
feelings about things 
that may be of lesser 
importance to you. Take 
casting gold for example. 
You know how imperative it 
is for the restoration to “fit,” for 
the occlusion to be correct, and for 
the metal to have adequate mechanical 
properties for the stresses of service. You 
understand what these things mean, laymen 
do not. They often bear patiently with imper- 
fections in fit and occlusion, BUT: 


If patients once suspect the quality of the metal 
you use for gold, an insidious change may take 
place in their attitude toward you which you 
will never be able to overcome. 


Is it safe to run this risk when the difference 


in cost between a “cheap” gold and a “good”’ 
gold is so small? 





THE COST OF GOLD 
IN THE AVERAGE INLAY 


MADE OF 


MADE OF 
“CHEAP” GOLD 


S. S. WHITE 820 


$1.75 or less per dwt. _ vie 
~# 2.00 

70 cents to $1.00 gee 

per dwt. 
per Inlay 90 cents to $1.20 
Average weight per Tatay 


Average weight 
10 grains to 15 grains 


10 grains to 15 grains 
Would you risk 
your patient’s confidence 


for twenty cents per inlay? 











FOR SALE AT DENTAL DEPOTS 





THE S..S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO., 211 So. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Here is the denture material that will merit your complete 
confidence—the material that is winning the praise of the 
country’s most critical dentists. Developed and perfected by 
Geo. W. Stryker, D.D.S., this condensate overcomes all of the 
shortcomings of the earlier materials, and presents for your 
careful consideration and close inspection certain new features. 
You can immediately understand how advanced this new ma- 
terial must be when you recall that Dr. Stryker’s earlier con- 
densates, still widely used, are successfully worn in more than 
a million mouths. 


Write today for a brochure describing Stryker’s Condensate. 
Have your laboratory construct your dentures with this excel- 


lent material. It is available to the profession through dealers 
everywhere. 
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STRYKER’S DENTAL PRODUCTS, Inc. 304 West Gird Street Chicago, Illinois 
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XCOREVATORS 


A Complete Reverse of Other Methods 


Made by the Inventor and Patentee 
Proof of Authenticity 


Fac-simile of U. S. Patent 2,002,245 
Issued Covering Both Method and Instruments 


No assignments under this patent have been 
made to any individual or firm. 
Dr. D. J. McDaniel’s Method and | | Manual of Instruction and $3909 


Instrumentation for the Removal of a set of six Xcorevators 
Impacted Teeth 


Address 55 East Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Economical 
White Gold 








Just because it’s white, is no 
proof it’s Multi-Cast. Be certain. 
Look for the Seal of Certainty 
on your laboratory invoice. This 
seal assures you of getting 
Multi-Cast, the white gold that 
is now giving satisfactory ser- 
vice to over 300,000 patients. 


ALL Don't be satisfied with any- 
WHITE METALS thing less than Multi - Cast. 
ARE NOT Price: $1.40 dwt. 
MULTI-CAST 





New York Brooklyn Cleveland Chicago 
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@ Your last bridge—of what was it built? Of 
gold? Or of porcelain? Many dentists, as you 
may know, are switching to porcelain, where it 
is indicated. For porcelain bridges now possess 


Here is the restoration we suggest not only the required strength—which gold has 
where an inlay is required for the always had—but also a marvelous naturalness 
abutment tooth. No separate at- i 
tachments are required. thereby never before approached by any other replace- 
saving this extra cost. Write for ment. 


complete literature. ‘ : . 
When you’ve decided on a porcelain bridge, 


come to Lochhead for a torque-resisting bridge 

. . the internally reinforced bridge that will 
not warp, bend or fracture under the heaviest 
strains. Lochhead torque-resisting bridges also 
possess a natural beauty which will even de- 
ceive many a trained man who might recognize 
their artificiality. 


Where a bridge of more than two units is indi- 
cated, specify the Lochhead torque-resisting 
bridge. Follew the trend to porcelain—and to 


Lochhead. 


Lochhead Laboratories, Inc. 


25 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. ‘Phone Randolph 5490 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 
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MANAGEMENT BY THE ESTATE OF MARSHALL FIELD 
Created in 1906 under the will of Chicago’s pioneer merchant and busi- 
ness leader, for more than 25 years the Estate of Marshall Field has dedi- 
cated its resources to the ownership and management of outstanding 
Chicago buildings. The high standard of service, the prestige and stability 
of “management by the Estate of Marshall Field,” is of considerable 


importance to professional tenants. 






















GARFIELD PARK BUILDING 
4010 West Madison Street 


This up-to-date, eight-story building, stra- 
tegically located at the lively business cor- 
ner of Madison St. and Crawford Ave., is 
the West Side’s outstanding professional 
building. It was designed with the needs 
of physicians ahd dentists specifically in 
mind. Construction, appointments and 
service are all superior in character. Bank- 
ing facilities are now available on the first 


and second floor. 


HUMBOLDT PLAZA BUILDING 
3215 West North Avenue 


Conveniently situated on the corner of 
Kedzie and North Avenues, directly oppo- 
site beautiful Humboldt Park. A few units 
still available in this modern, well-ap- 
pointed building with its distinctly pro- 
fessional atmosphere. Plenty of free park- 


ing space at all times. 


THE OAK LEAVES BUILDING 
1140 West Lake Street 


A centralized location in the heart of Oak 
Park’s busiest social and commercial cen- 
ter, at Lake Street and Harlem Ave. Ele- 
vator service 16 hours a day. Its large, 
light and well-ventilated offices and suites 
have been laid out to give maximum 


eficiency. 


For further information see Henry F. Darre. 


THE LAKE AND MARION BUILDING 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO..PHONE STATE 0675 





137 North Marion Street 


A splendid opportunity for the medical or 
dental practitioner is found in this well- 
known Oak Park building, 137 Marion 
Street, at the Lake St. intersection. Six- 
teen-hour elevator and heating service. A 
few suites still open, at exceptionally mod- 


erate rentals. 


SEVENTY-FIRST AND SOUTH SHORE BUILDING 
2376 East 71st Street 


Offering professional advantages found in 
few Chicago buildings, this modern five- 
story building features an unequalled loca- 
tion for the South Side practitioner. Ex- 
ceptional transportation. Only 20 minutes 
to the Loop. Superior appointments and 
service. Community reception room, with 
trained attendant, also private offices and 


suites. 


WEST TOWN OFFICE BUILDING 
2400 West Madison Street 


In the geographical center of Chicago, at 
Madison and Western Avenues, this new, 
modern eight-story building offers direct 
access to all parts of the city. Only 12 
minutes from the Loop. High speed ele- 
vators. Service and appointments equal 
to those of any Class-A loop building. Un- 
restricted light and air. Community re- 
ception room with switchboard and 


receptionist. 
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“ “Largest 
Retail Stock 


it North 


America” 


C. L. FRAME DEN 


Laboratory Man 


IS HARD TO PLEASE 


HICAGO and Northern 


tions. 


every day needs. 





for Teeth.” 





10th FLOOR FIELD ANNEX BLDG. 
25 E. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 


Iltinois 
| may well be proud of their many 
| fine dental laboratories. No better can 
| be found anywhere. The men 
| operate them are naturally very exact- 
ing. That is what makes them good’ 
| laboratory men. Only the finest in 
| quality and service can please them. 
| This is particularly true of tooth selec- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We are proud to number among our 
customers nearly all of the leading 
laboratories of this District. More and 
more of them have learned to depend 
upon “Frame Tooth Service” for their 


Patronize your laboratory man. 
is rendering a real service to you and 
through you to the patients that you 
serve. For your occasional tooth re- 
quirements may we also suggest that 
you follow his example of ‘Frame’s 


TAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


who 


He 
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esthe Great Italian 
Goldsmith said, “All jewels should have a 


precious metal setting.” 


® Down through all the Ages, Jewels and Precious Metals 
have gone hand in hand. 


@ They are Team-mates—Standard Builders—Carry pres- 
tige and a high intrinsic value. 


© One without the other is lost—fails of its purpose. 


@ The same can be said of one-piece-castings—They are 
the Jewels in dentistry, and call for precious metal con- 
struction. 


®No first class jeweler would offer for sale anything of a 
lower grade without so advising the buyer and adjust- 
ing the price. 


@ That is why we are such strong advocates of Precious 
Metal Construction. 


— Quality—Always — 


AMERICAN DENTAL COMPANY 


Established in 1900 


Laboratories 
William H. Schroll, President Carl H. Lampe, Secy. 
John A. Sarena, Vice-Pres. Harry L. Davis, Treas. 
TELEPHONE STATE 1642 


5 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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What does your 


SS 


Location of your practice in the Pittsfield Building en- 
ables you to draw patients from all Chicago. The professional 
man who locates his office in this centrally located building finds 
himself in a position to make his services available to an ever- 
increasing clientele. There is no need of his limiting himself 
to a small district of a few square blocks in an outlying section 
when he can serve all Chicago from a Pittsfield office. Surface 
and elevated lines, suburban trains and buses all center on this 
famous location. There are four million Chicagoans within 
forty minutes of this hub of Chicago’s transportation facilities. 
Doesn’t the opportunity of serving this huge potential clientele 


appeal to you? 


The PITTSFIELD 


The Pittsfield Building, 55 East Washington Street, is owned and operated by the 
Telephone Franklin 1680. 


Frank M. Whiston, Manager. 
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°° EDITORIAL ° 


HAS THE TIME COME 

As one views the trend of dental procedure of the present a serious question 
arises as to what is dentistry’s fullest reconstructive value. 

When our profession was young, and like youth in its formative stage battling 
towards the light, the boundaries were closely inlying. ‘The fact presented itself 
that teeth were spoiling and pain, that great friend and enemy of mankind, was 
assuming monstrous proportions which demanded extinction, and speedily. And be- 
cause the darkening at that early date had not given away to the light of revealed 
science one method of definite curative reaction was available: removal, commonly 
ascribed as ‘““yanking”’ or “jerking,” a method not altogether obsolete in these more 
advanced times. 

At any rate, one after another of these bodily essentials to good digestion were 
indifferently lost until nose and chin would meet for a friendly conference, and the 
“heady” “Doc” stood by waiting for the decision that would replace with artificial 
grinders that which comes originally as a gift from the Creator. 

The broadening of intelligence goaded on by the definite proof of inefficiency of 
these man made “plates” (‘twere better to call them saucers the way they retain 
food) brought about under great travail the better dentistry of saving teeth by care- 
ful scientific measures. 

The evolution of this latter method has been most convincing as to the good 
derived, granting that too much latitude, at times resulted in tissue disturbances, 
and later a pronounced condemnation for the effort. No husbandman planting an 
orchard expects all trees to survive his efforts, but he nevertheless gives each tree 
honest attention so that the possibility is not remote. 

The ability to save teeth (if within reason) is paramount to removal; and the 
writer has yet to see teeth tethered in a bony base that did not yield more efficiency 
to the square inch than any salivaized rubber base sliding about on a spongy tissue. 

Age, or condition of servitude has no deterring influence on the removal of teeth 
with the substitution of the New York or Philadelphia manufacture, just so long as 
they click (and don’t they?). Here is where nature takes a back seat. 

When one learns that from eighteen to twenty sets of teeth under construction 
in one month are on the work bench of a dentist in a small community, so say noth- 
ing of larger centers (advertising offices not included) one is not far from the truth 
when he believes we are, as a profession, returning to the first stages of our work 
when we were looked upon as merely “tooth carpenters”, plying a trade. 
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Of this we are certain: dentistry never became recognized as a profession and 
an art by extracting teeth and inserting false ones. It came into its own and right- 
fully when it brought out of the once unknown that which allows humans to retain 
natural teeth. The science of dentistry then is not the removal of teeth per se but 
the proper evaluation in their retention. 

Some one recently remarked to the writer’s statement of his belief in the 
saving of teeth, and by that was meant, the intelligent use of the means at hand, 
pulp removal, root filling, etc., that it would not be a safe and sane method for 
fifty years to come. If that is so we as dentists should go into the business of raising 
rubber trees. We believe to the contrary, that combining skill, knowledge and 
desire—and this last attribute of the triad nearly overshadows the other two— 
many, many teeth that would otherwise decorate refuse piles would be retained 
safely to fulfill the function for which they were intended. 

The skill of replacement is being looked upon superior to that of retention, and 
that type of education is finding a ready response in the minds of the laity. Not for 
a split-second does this writer believe that teeth should be spared regardless of con- 
dition, for there comes a time in the perfidy of our physical lives when extraction is 
demanded. It is the over-indulgence in the easiest way wherein lies the crime. 

If we are spreading the doctrine of healthy natural teeth in a healthy body, 
people will not be confronted with edentulous jaws at eighteen and twenty, and with 
the added assertion so popular with certain dental groups that, ‘““Your teeth are too 
soft to hold fillings.” There are but two causes for teeth being “soft” (?), and they 
are indifference of the owner and a lack of scientific preparation for the retention of 
fillings by the dentist. 

These last two causes for failure to keep our natural teeth, barring tissue de- 
cadence—and this last is largely brought about by the other two—makes us to pause 
and wonder if our proud profession has reverted to the first remedial action. 

We need to be filled with a humanitarian desire to help people preserve their 
teeth, and in spite of their protestations teach them dental values, and not rely on 
mechanical makeshifts. 

If prophecy reveals itself in our work and science topples over the accepted 
methods of today, we vision mouths thirty-two teeth strong, attending to the duties 
of mastication up and through the three score years and ten. After that we can 
choose liquid diet. 

Is true dentistry in the large, retention or base substitution ? 





RESOLUTIONS AREN’T ENOUGH 
(A Reprint) 

The following reprint points so truly to the status of dentistry as well as medi- 
cine that its place in the monthly Editorial pages is more than pertinent. 

It is a sad commentary on the profession of dentistry that when ever the bodily 
health of our people has public mention the assumption is directed to medicine. Of 
course, the age-old vocation may have a great deal to do with the general acceptance 
by the lay mind. 














Editorial 271 


Dentistry, by reason of its comparatively short life as a profession, meas- 
ured in years, may be somewhat forward in demanding a recognition on a par with 
medicine. Yet it is a well known fact that both professions have emerged from the 
chrysalis stage only in the past fifty years. 

Dentistry, must, by its very culture and accomplishments towards the rebuild- 
ing of its part of the body, so impress the public that it will be shoulder to shoulder 
with medicine. 

Be it as it may, the duty of the observing dentist is to be alert in the under- 
standing of what may and can happen under the conniving and shrewd manipula- 
tions of bureaucrat, lay worker or both. 

It is wholly in accordance with wisdom to suggest a careful perusal of the 
following reprint. The agitations of the next six months may call for vigorous 
unity of both professions, and ‘“‘semper paratis” should be our watchword. 


“RESOLUTIONS AREN'T ENOUGH” 


“The May, 1936 issue of Medical Economics carries an interesting article by 
I. Weston Walch. Mr. Walch, you recall, compiled the ‘Handbook on State Medi- 
cine’ used by many students during the past winter who debated the topic: ‘Re- 
solved, that the several states should enact legislation providing for a system of com- 
plete medical service available to all citizens at public expense.’ 

“Says Mr. Walch: “The fact that most successful private physicians are against 
socialized medicine is not news. ... Nor is it news that most college professors of 
sociology strongly favor greater state participation in medical affairs. Such men are 
altruistic; they have no practical experience. Debating coaches, however, must train 
teams to defend both sides of the question. “They must be broad minded. If after 
a season’s study of the question of socialized medicine a majority of debating coaches 
should become convinced that one side of the question was right while the other 
was wrong that would be news.’ 

“No one knows definitely whether the majority of coaches have reached a defi- 
nite conclusion, however, in correspondence and personal interviews Mr. Walch 
states: ‘Not a single coach has claimed that the state medicine question is unbalanced 
in the affirmative, dozens of them have expressed the personal opinion that the nega- 
tive (anti-state medicine) is the much easier side on which to build a strong case.’ 
... ‘You should hear some of the queer plans of state medicine I have been listening 
to recently. ‘They all show that the coaches behind these teams do not believe in 
state medicine.’ 

“Many coaches are concerned first over the political and bureaucratic interfer- 
ence that would follow socialization and, second, over the almost unbearable cost 
which would have to be met by some form of increased taxation. Debate coaches, 
being teachers, know what public ownership and operation have meant for the 
schools. They would not advocate the abolition of public schools because there is 
nothing satisfactory to take their place but they see no need of public medicine with 
private medicine already a working efficient organization. 
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“Under socialized medicine our 160,000 physicians would become political job 
holders but getting a job would not be all. Like present day teachers, physicians 
salaries would be at the mercy of political manipulation. Depressions and tax re- 
volts would reduce the physicians’ salary just as the economic axe fell during recent 
years upon the school teacher, the policeman, and the fireman. Coaches are aware 
of the demoralizing effects of payless pay-days, overcrowded classes and tattered text- 
books and they realize that medical service under similar conditions would not be 
worth much. 

“ ‘Furthermore,’ says Mr. Walch, ‘debating coaches are aware that the people 
are not in a mood to favor anything that means increased taxation. Our govern- 
ments—national, state and local are now raising, through taxation, a sum equal 
to $300 for every family in the United States each year. At the same time our gov- 
ernments are spending $450 per family per year leaving a sum equal to $150 per 
family to be charged up each year for future generations to pay. Sometime, some- 
how, we must meet our government expenses out of taxes and pay back our debts. 
Unless drastic retrenchment takes place it will require a yearly taxation of 35c out 
of every dollar earned by every American. In other words, a wage earner getting 
$14.00 a week is going to loose $4.90 a week through indirect taxes. Even the 
average high school student sees the weakness of this spending policy. Spending 
such a large proportion of income for taxes leaves nothing for nourishing food and 
decent living quarters. The resultant slum conditions and malnutrition lead to dis- 
ease, unemployment and the need for further government taxation. The cycle goes 
round and round.’ 

“In conclusion Mr. Walch states: “The case against state medicine is strong 
enough if only the medical profession generally would bring it to the attention of 
the general public. . ..The public must be continually reminded of the real facts and 
dangers of public encroachment on private medicine.’ 

“Last winter’s debates should give medical men renewed courage. Despite all 
the statistics of those favoring socialization, the preponderance of argument has 
shown itself to be on the physician’s side. The situation calls for renewed vigor in 
the war against the propaganda of those favoring socialization.” 





DENTAL CLEANSING IN THE MOVIES 

With all the filtering of low-grade movie-plots, forced and voluntary from the 
eyes of the public, especially children, there remains a questionable laugh provoking 
type that depicts the supposed horrors in a dental office. It is slap-stick and custard- 
pie humor and is as necessary for childish edification as a hornet’s sting. (Place 
the sting to suit the expectancy. ) 

We have been satiated with melodrama and its impossibilities, the gun-toting 
steel-eyed gangster and his lust for blood, the irresponsible female, and the home- 
wrecker, but the dental picture remains to plague the suspicious child, whose mem- 
ory is as long as his toothache is destructive. 

The short vision of some scenarists, to say nothing of the directors of such pic- 
tures must be hedged about by memories built up on imagination and distortion. 
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Dentistry, in all its advances is striving by all legitimate means to ease the 
path through an unpleasant experience. No one belittles dental disturbance if he 
has good sense; but by no stretch of the imagination should he enlarge upon a condi- 
tion that can be carried through with so little real pain. 

The eye, as we know, covers a situation rapidly and the mental imprint is fixed. 
It is said of children when listening to the grown-ups on mooted subjects, “‘little 
pitchers have big ears.” True it is, when an exaggerated presentation oral or 
ocular is made before those receptive subjects, ‘the memory lingers on” to the detri- 
ment of later times when dental repair is urgent. 

The gamut of permissible subjects for movies may be narrowing, but with the 
relegation of the unfit put the comic dental film close to the bottom. This unfor- 
tunate type of movie was unintentionally viewed by the writer recently, in which 
two dental neophytes needing cigarette money, pounced onto a prospective client 
under the pretense of removing a tooth and everything else the man possessed. 

It was greeted by many children present as great entertainment, and yet when 
the time comes, as it will, for those same children to “go to the dentist” this gigantic 
and hurtful nonsense will anticipate the visit and all concerned share in the neurotic 
reactions, oy iti 

We are in splendid accord with the right kind of movies, as witness the fine 
depiction of Louis Pasteur’s life. Dental films can be interesting, inviting, and 
helpful; but to make bad matters worse by gross exaggeration is defeating the pur- 
pose of our efforts towards educating the youth to conserve teeth, and not neglect 
because aided and abetted by some portrayal of a supposedly funny dental situation. 





THE BASIC TECHNICAL CHANGES OF A 
MODERNIZED AMALGAM TECHNIC* 


By Wo. E. Harper, D. D. S., Chicago 


In the skilled use of the reputably physical perfection of the amalgan is en- 
made, high-silver dental alloys, over  tirely a question of its correct manipula- 
ninety per cent of our amalgan failures tive management throughout the pro- 
are the result of its incorrect manipula- cedure in so far as this is possible. 


tive management, not the result of In all of my clinics during the past 
physical defects (weakness and shrink- thirty years I have never met an oper- 
age) in the dental alloy used. ator who could make permanently 


We can buy physically strong, non- strong, non-leaking fillings with reason- 
shrinking dental alloys, but we cannot able consistency, in the use of our 
buy dependable amalgam. A. D. A. approved, non-shrinking dental 

The dentist makes amalgam at the alloys and the generally taught amalgam 
chair and in the mouth under conditions technic outlined by Dr. G. V. Black in 
that cannot be standardized, and the his “Operative Procedures.” 

Dr. Black’s invaluable amalgam re- 
searches were confined to the develop- 





*Read before the Illinois Dental Society at 
Peoria, May, 1936. 
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ment of strong, non-shrinking dental 
amalgans. In this work he was so 
notably successful that they have not 
been materially improved since. I can 
name at least six well known dental 
alloys manufactured during the year 
1900 that were as physically and serv- 
iceably perfect as today. 

Dr. Black did not continue his re- 
searches long enough to discover that the 
amalgam technic was as faulty as the 
low-silver amalgams. This fact, later 
applied and improved test 
methods conclusively proved. 

We have improved the naked eye ap- 
pearance of our amalgam work, but we 
have not materially improved its 
strength and non-leaking adaptation. 
Weak, insecure and leaking fillings are 
as prevalent as ever. 

These failures, the understanding use 
of a modernized amalgam technic will 
correct, as I have professionally demon- 


research 


strated in all of my clinics during recent 
years. 

The use of an expanding amalgam 
will not avoid or correct structural and 
mercury pocket voids, nor the adaptation 
faults caused by the use of an unfavor- 
able plasticity and a weak and _ hap- 
hazardly applied condensing technic. 

Common causes of leaking fillings 
other than shrinkage remained prac- 
tically unknown until the invention of 
the air-pressure and stain test. These 
searching tests for non-leaking fillings 
visualized all leaks (by air bubbles or 
stain) whatever their cause, location or 
extent. 

The microscopic shrinkage and ex- 
pansion variables of the reputably made, 
high-silver amalgams are so minute that 
they are easily compensated for by tight 
packing against the resilient walls of a 
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tooth cavity, under which circumstances 
I consider the interferometer measure- 
ments for shrinkage an incomplete and 
purposeless test for the lacking possibili- 
ties of our amalgam fillings. 

With the adoption of the air-pressure 
test for non-leaking adaptation we have 
raised the low average of five per cent 
of non-leaking fillings to a consistently 
high average of ninety per cent, and we 
have so improved and simplified our 
amalgam procedure as the result of 
these improved test methods that it is 
now easily within the power and ability 
of the average, well trained operator to 
successfully apply. 

The physical and operative differences 
between the low-silver, slow setting and 
the high-silver, quick setting amalgams 
are generally unknown, nor is the need 
for an entire change in their manipula- 
tive management known. 

I name the following weaknesses and 
fundamental errors in the amalgam 
technic outlined by Dr. G. V. Black in 
his “Operative Procedures.” 

First: Dr. Black directs the removal 
of the excess of mercury, following the 
mixing, to the point where it remains 
just sufficiently plastic to take the fine 
skin markings (a slightly 
crepitating plasticity). 

This procedure is a fundamental error 
of management of our high-silver amal- 
gams that is responsible for more leak- 
ing fillings than all other causes put 
together. 

With the removal of any part of a 
liberally proportioned excess of mercury, 
following the mixing, we impair or de- 
stroy the practical workability and non- 
leaking adaptability of the amalgam; ex- 
cept for filling very small and narrow 
pit and fissure cavities. 


semi-dry, 














To make non-leaking amalgam fillings 
with reasonable consistency we must 
have an operatively controlled plasticity 
during the condensation of the first half 
of the filling, following which we grad- 
ually reduce the plasticity to the comple- 
tion of the filling, at which point the 
amalgam should be just — sufficiently 
plastic to securely unite or weld with 
the body of the filling. 

A controlled plasticity is entirely de- 
pendent upon the use of retention in the 
mix of as liberal an excess of mercury 
as will assure a workable and adaptable 
plasticity. 

A. successfully condensing 
plastic amalgam 
(whether by packing or burnishing) will 


applied 
technic on a_ very 
just as completely expel a large, as a 
small excess of mercury. 

The time to express the excess of 
mercury is after it has served all of its 
important manipulative purposes. 

It is an unfortunate error in our 
training that we have been taught to 
believe the use of excess mercury serves 
only one purpose, namely to facilitate the 
mixing or amalgamation. 

The excess of mercury recommended 
to be used facilitates the amalgamation, 
and of greater operating importance, it 
prolongs the condensing period suffici- 
ently long to meet the needs. It lubri- 
cates the mix, and it is the only known 
means by which we can maintain the 
workability and non-leaking adaptability 
of the amalgam. It is the first step that 
is necessary to a controlled plasticity. 

For general use, the reputably made, 
high-silver amalgams and the amalgam 
technic outlined by Dr. G. V. Black can- 
not be successfully applied, under the 
limitations of mouth-working conditions 
with reasonable consistency. 
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Dr. Black states that the 
principle of making perfect 
amalgam work is contained in the one 
word “compression.” 


Second: 
whole 


This is the second 
misleading statement regarding amalgam 
management. 

To pack the high-silver amalgams suc- 
cessfully requires a compression of two 
thousand pounds to the square inch, uni- 
formly applied. This amount of com- 
pression per square inch cannot be suc- 
cessfully applied under mouth-working 
conditions, nor can uniform condensa- 
tion be applied with a haphazard pack- 
ing technic. 

For general use the packing technic is 
a failure. This is abundantly proved by 
the recorded results of the thousands of 
amalgam fillings made for me by the best 
amalgam operators. 

The burnishing technic, occasionally 
combined with the packing technic, dem- 
onstrated in my clinic is the only con- 
densing technic I have found that is 
easily within the ability of the average, 
well trained operator to successfully 
apply. 

Different sizes, depths and forms of 
cavities are best filled with different con- 
densing procedures. 

Pit and fissure cavities are most suc- 
cessfully filled with a packing technic; 
other forms and sizes of cavities with a 
burnishing technic; and others with a 
combination of the two methods of con- 
densation (that is packing and burnish- 
ing). 

Large, generally round or oval and 
shallow gingival third cavities are most 
successfully filled with a_burnishing 
technic. 

The gingival angularities of the ap- 
proximo-occlusal step cavities, up to the 
level of the floor of the dovetail step, are 
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best filled with a packing technic orderly 
applied. The remainder of the cavity is 
most successfully filled with a combina- 
tion of the two methods of condensation. 
The technical details of the manage- 
ment must be visualized in practical dem- 
onstrations to be understood. 

Statistics which are available, and my 
own observations indicate conclusively 
that the smaller the cavity to be filled 
with amalgam, the more certain we are 
For this reason, I do not 
connect two defects or decays on one 
surface to make one large filling, unless 
the defects or decays are connecting. 

Further, I do not enlarge small ap- 
proximal cavities in the bicuspids and 
molars, either to meet the requirement 
of extention for the prevention of recur- 
ring decay, or for retention purposes, if, 
in my judgment, it is practically possible 
to successfully fill such cavities without 
connecting them. ‘They are most de- 
pendably filled as two cavities, even 
though they make actual contact with 
each other. 


of success. 


My practical and clinical observations 
indicate that these non-connecting de- 
fects and decays are most permanently 
and successfully filled as separate small 
cavities, with the added advantage of 
affording us an opportunity to collect a 
more just fee when treated as two fill- 
ings and charged for as such than would 
be generally possible if enlarged into one 
less dependable filling. 
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In planning the order of procedure for 
cavity preparations occurring on the ap- 
proximal surfaces of the bicuspids and 
molars, Dr. Black stated that the fre- 
quency of recurring decay at the gingival 
point angles was a result of the habitual 
uncleanliness of these locations, which 
subsequent research and improved test 
methods entirely disproved. His conclu- 
sions and planning of outline form were 
based on the false assumption that in the 
use of the reputably made, high-grade 
dental alloys developed by Dr. Black, 
shrinkage was the common cause of 
leaks, which the later developed air- 
pressure and 
proved. 


stain test entirely dis- 

In the skilled use of our approved, 
non-shrinking dental alloys over eighty 
per cent of our approximal fillings leak 
at their gingival point angles; over sixty 
per cent are so grossly faulty as to be 
apparent to the naked eye. 

The ease and certainty with which 
permanently strong, non-leaking and 
anatomically perfect amalgam fillings 
may be made with a modernized amal- 
gam technic, makes the sacrifice of sound 
tooth structure unnecessary, and greatly 
simplifies the cavity preparation and cer- 
tainty of making a perfect filling. 

The modernized amalgam technic I 
outline has been proved in all of the 
comparative tests made by my profession 
in my clinics during recent years. 





THE PHILOSOPHIC WAY OF LIFE* 


By T. V. Smitu, Ph. D., State Senator, 
5th District, Chicago 
Mr. President, Ex-Presidents of the 





*Address_ given at the Banquet of the State 
Dental Society at Peoria, May, 1936. 


Illinois State Dental Society, My Pro- 
fessional Friends, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I picked up last year, in the southern 
part of the state, on an investigating trip’ 
of educational institutions for the Illinois 








Senate, a story that will serve as the 
text for my remarks tonight. It was a 
composition on the subject of “The Na- 
ture of Man,” written by a ten-year-old 
It read like this: 


Man is made up of three parts: the 
head—the chist—and the stomik. The 
head has in it the eyes, ears, nose, mouth 
and brains, if any. (Laughter.) The 
chist contains the heart, the lights, the 
lungs and part of the liver. The stomik 
is devoted entirely to the bowels, of which 
there are five; namely, a, e, i, 0, u, and 


( Laughter. ) 


I am not going to take my text from 
the last part of the story. That is a 
subject with which the politician con- 
cerns himself, and which I shall be en- 
gaged in at midnight in the Senate cham- 
ber of Illinois, this evening, feeding the 
stomiks of several hundred thousands of 
our always threateningly hungry fellow 
citizens. 


public school boy. 





sometimes w and y. 


I shall take my text from the third 
part of the boy’s description, that part 
of our anatomy, upon the sector of which 
you practice, but that sector of the head 
which lies above the jaws—I want to 
talk to you about—namely, the human 
head and what happens in it, and what 
significance the happenings in it have 
for your lives and for mine. 

A philosopher is supposed to be a per- 
son who is always up in the air; but we 
say that of him only because he concerns 
himself with the human happenings that 
lie above the shoulders—for all of our 
heads most of the time are up in the air. 


Perhaps I ought to pause one moment 
discussing the nature of man to pay def- 
erence to the ladies who are here tonight, 
and I think I may illustrate the philo- 
sophic ministrations in one way—the 
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philosopher is trying to make life as 
painless as possible along the whole sec- 
tor of human thinking and feeling. 

The problems that he deals with are 
primarily the problems of conflict be- 
tween human beings themselves, devoted, 
yes, to a common enterprise, but each 
one insisting upon being good in his own 
way, which oftentimes is a very cussedly 
queer way when it differs with our own. 

None of the problems with which the 
philosophic way of life have to do are 
more pressing in the field of conflict than 
the reverberations that grow out of the 
war of the sexes. I read this account, 
a Scriptural account, a Hindu account, 
of the creation of woman. The story 
went like this: When the God of Hindu 
mythology came to create woman he had 
used up all the solid material and had 
nothing from which to make woman. 
After profound meditation he decided 
thus: He took the roundness of the 
moon, the undulations of the serpent, the 
slenderness of the rose stem, the glance 
of the mist, the inconstancy of the wind, 
the vanity of the peacock, the warmth of 
the fire, the chill of the snow, the chat- 
ter of the jay and the cooing of the turtle 
dove. (Laughter.) 

Later, as the Scriptural story con- 
tinues, the man came back to the God 
and said: “My Lord, this creature that 
you gave me poisons my existence; she 
chatters without rest, takes all my time. 
I beg you to relieve me of her.” The 
God graciously granted the first human 
divorce. The man went away for five 
days more, came back, somewhat shy, 
and said, “My Lord, my life is very 
solitary since I have returned this crea- 
ture. I remember she glanced at me 
from the corner of her eye; she played 
with me; she clung to me; will you give 
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her back?” 


turned _ her. 


The God graciously re- 


This time, as the Scripture goes on, 
only three days passed, when he came 
“My Lord, I do not 


understand how, but this creature causes 


back once more. 


me more annoyance than pleasure. I 

The Lord 

said, “Go your way and do your best.” 
“But I cannot live with her.” 
“Neither can you live without it.” 


beg you relieve me of it.” 


The man went his way sorrowful, say- 
ing ‘‘Woe is me, for neither can I live 
with her nor without her.” (Laughter. ) 

What we men find of you women, 
and what I do fear many women find 
of us men, we all find of one another; 
that the real difficulty of life, profes- 
sional or otherwise, is the difficulty of 
putting up with these queer other hu- 
man beings with which we have to as- 
sociate. I think the reason we find it so 
is the fact that very few of us human 
beings, even of us professional men—for 
I.speak from another professional sector, 
proud as your own though not so obvi- 
ously useful as your own—the difficulty 
is that very few of us have come to 
terms with ourselves. Born into a world 
without our consent, ushered in upon the 
birth throes of a veritable flood tide of 
maternal misery, thrown into a. world 
that fairly .obviously was not intended 
for -us, but one in which we happened 
and must grow as best we can, we human 
beings-have the task in one lifetime of 
building out of a body of strangely dis- 
cordant -impulses and desires, a person- 
ality: sufficiently integrated, and it may 
be to keep. us out of insane asylums, or 
keeping us from jumping off the nearest 
skyscraper, in our moments of discour- 
agement with ourselves. 

The role of a philosopher, as I con- 
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ceive it, and that I now address myself 
to the philosophic way of life, is to try 
to help men and women come to terms 
with this tripartite nature of the stom- 
ach and the chest through the exercise 
of the head. 

I suppose that all of us human beings 
start life with very much the same sort 
of equipment in our heads than most of 
us allow. The humblest people whom 
I have known and from whom I come, 
the poorest people whom I have known, 
the most ignorant people whom I have 
known, if all of you look merely at what 
goes on in their heads—so near as you 
can guess it—is a life of imagination too 
oftentimes spent in wasted revery, a life 
of picturesqueness richness and 
glamour, in the field of imagination, that 
transcends all of the significance and the 
glory and the beauty of all the world 
besides. 

It is not the difference in the ideas 
which we have. I think that makes the 
great difference that we observe between 
It is rather in the dif- 
ferent attitude which we take toward 
this common possession, namely, the 
ideas that flit through our minds—day 
and night. 

And I suppose that philosophy, when 
one thinks of it as being something per- 
taining to life, rather than a body of 
ancient and 


and 


men and women. 


with 
which we politicians concern ourselves, 
philosophy has to do with the attitude 
which men take toward their own heads. 

I want to discuss three attitudes which 
go to make up three different types of 
philosophies of life. I do not know that 
this is an exhaustive catalogue, but I do 
think it is useful as far as it goes. I 
mean I think I can classify myself and 


my friends, and even my ENEMIES in 


modern literature 














terms of their belonging not exclusively 
perhaps to one or the other of these, but 
belonging predominantly to one or the 
other. 

The difference of the types as I shall 
describe them briefly turns not upon the 
difference of ideas which we have, but 
upon the difference of attitude which we 
take toward what passes through our 
own minds. I shall describe them in the 
order of what I personally regard of 
ascending importance. 

The first one, let me speak of as the 
religious way of life. I make no apol- 
ogies as a philosopher for saying a word 
about religion, though many of you think 
that I ought to apologize for speaking 
of it first rather than last, for religion, 
as I conceive it, is just a philosophy of 
life, consisting of one type of attitude 
which men take toward their own men- 
tal experience. 

I leave it to theologians to say whether 
that mental experience can be shown to 
mean anything BEYOND the mind, and 
I leave it to them without prejudice; but 
so far as we human beings are con- 
cerned religion plays a role, even if we 
conceive it only the philosophy of life. 
I think it arises something like this: I 
shall describe it very briefly but in terms 
of the way it DOES arise in our ex- 
perience. 
dren. 


We learn very quickly as chil- 
One can observe by watching any 
child from his beginning talk until he is 
pretty well master of the symbol slinging 
device in which all of us human beings 
specialize. A child learns very quickly; 
the ideas which he has, many, varied, 
engaging, beautiful, are not all of the 
same kind. They must fall into classes. 
He learns very quickly to say that some 
of them and some things to which ideas 
are attributed are more beautiful than 
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others; some are more useful than oth- 
ers; some are better than others; but in 
our Western civilization we have hit 
long ago upon the belief that the dis- 
tinction between ideas and things, of 
some of them being BETTER than 
others, is the most important distinction, 
more important, we think, than some 
things being more beautiful than others, 
or some things being truer than others. 

Now, when the child has come upon 
the discovery that some things are bet- 
ter than others, he goes on easy, from 
the notion of goodness as a fundamental 
conception of the human mind, to bet- 
terness, and he very easily goes on to the 
superlative degree and thinks of some- 
thing being BEST—Good—Better— 
Best. 

When he reaches the notion of a per- 
fect goodness, an excellent best, he very 
quickly discovers this sad truth, and here 
begins the tragic center of life, even in 
childhood, which all of us know but of 
which we do not often talk. He dis- 
covers that the BEST things that he 
imagines never come true. He discovers 
also that the most beautiful things are 
never to be found upon earth. He dis- 
covers that the truest things are not 
things that exist in space and time; but 
with reference to the final goodness of 
life, he discovers that the better things 
are, as he dreams of them, the less likely 
they are ever to be found, either in hu- 
man beings or in the world at large. 
That is, he discovers what a great moral- 
ist of our times has said: “That the 
higher human ideals are, the weaker they 
are; and the lower they are, the stronger 
they are.” 

Nature is a discovery, a fate, if I may 
say so, to which it takes all our in- 
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genuity, all our lives to reconcile our- 
selves. 

There is a passage in the Old Testa- 
ment over which I have often smiled. 
I think it is the funniest passage that I 
know of in literature, if it were not so 
tragic. It says: “When I saw the pros- 
perity of the wicked, then my feet almost 
slipped.” And all of our feet almost 
slipped when we see the scoundrels in 
our professions or in our political enter- 
prises run away with the goods, and good 
men left hugging their goodness in its 
glory, but also in its weakness, and to 
repair the sadness of that discovery, that 
the best things we can imagine as chil- 
dren, and even as adults, are farthest 
from reality—to repair that, we long 
ago, as a race, have spelled that word 
“good” or “goodness” with a capital G 
and made it into God, and have defined 
it to mean a synthesis of that which at 
the same time is both all good and all 
power. 

Religion is one way of dealing with 
our minds, and what goes on in them, 
in order to relieve the tedium, and be- 
guile the tragedy of the discovery of 
which I have spoken, that the best things 
in the world which we imagine, are not 
true, unless we can somehow attribute 
to them a power which will make them, 
somewhere, sometime, come true, and 
will guarantee, somehow to human life, 
the faith that the GOOD men rather 
than the bad ones, will at last get the 
goods. 

This is the religious way of life. It 
is an attitude toward ideals, whatever 
else it may be; but it is only one of the 
attitudes that men may take toward 
what goes on in their minds, in order to 
make life itself bearable, if not fruitful. 
The second one of which J wish to 


speak, I may call the scientific way of 
life; but it, too, is a philosophic attitude, 
since I defined philosophy to mean merely 
the attitude which we take toward our 
thinking. 

The scientific way of life, instead of 
with the religious way, following our 
ideas from the comparative on up to the 
superlative, as I have illustrated by good- 
ness, and then inventing an order of re- 
ality which somehow lies above us, as 
God is supposed to do, and from which 
we may draw the sources of practical 
guidance for our lives, the scientific at- 
titude starts at the same place as religion 
starts; namely, with what comes on in 
our minds, but it follows the ideas down 
and down, into the soul of our emotional 
experience, our practical, our professional 
and industrial life, to see whether or not 
the ideas with which we stopped can be 
made into queues for action, by being 
shown to be true, rather than being 
shown to be good or perfect. 

The scientist, technically speaking, is 
the person who concerns himself with 
only one tiny section of his mind; it is 
that section of his mind which he calls 
hypothesis. Hypotheses, by definition, 
are the peculiar types of ideas that claim 
to be true, but at the same time suggest 
in the claims techniques of experimenta- 
tion, whereby we can find out whether 
the claims are justified or not. The sci- 
entist in the laboratory, hatching this 
hypothesis or that, setting up his experi- 
mental machinery, checking up on a neg- 
ative and a positive instance, finally 
comes out and says: “My hypothesis was 
if such and such be true, such and such 
results will follow. I put it to the test 
of experimentation. If those results do 
follow in practical experience, then I 
say my hypothesis is true.” If he shows 
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it to be false, he is through with it also. 

The technologist may take it up after 
he has shown it to be true, and apply it 
to every aspect of our national life; but 
the scientists as such, the people who spe- 
cialize only upon those dreams which 
make a claim to truth and offer some sug- 
gestions for proving whether that claim 
is true or not. 

The scientific attitude, however, is not 
confined to the labortory, any more than 
the religious life is confined to the pul- 
pit; for, wherever in life we find men 
and women taking an attitude toward 
any of their ideas of open-mindedness, of 
efforts to find out whether they can be 
made to appear true, there we find the 
scientific attitude being practiced, even 
if it be a million miles from the labora- 
tory. 

It certainly is safe to say that in the 
world today, there are more men and 
women who are taking that attitude, 
toward MORE of their ideas, toward 
their political ideas, toward ideals of the 
family, even toward ideals of religion, 
even ideals of the profession ; open-mind- 
edness, submitting this may not be the 
only way; we will have to try this out; 
maybe we can tell a thousand years from 
now whether Communism is better than 
Capitalism, or whether American dentis- 
try is better than European dentistry ; 
we will wait and see, and perhaps the 
future will show which is better. 

That 
is another way of bringing harmony into 


That is the scientific attitude. 


our own lives, of keeping) us from the 
tragic fate of every timorous human be- 
ing, of being like the man who jumped 
on his horse and rode off in all different 
directions at once. 

I repeat, what we need is some way of 


reducing the multiplicity of intriguing 
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calls upon our time, upon our interests 
and our activity, and keeping ourselves 
in one direction and still being happy 
enough at it in order to do a good job 
at it. 

Finally, there is the third attitude 
which men may take toward their ideas, 
which I shall call the aesthetic way of 
life. 

Unlike the religious attitude that fol- 
lows ideas up and up and up, until it 
gets something which it can work and 
draw guidance for actions; unlike the 
scientific attitude which follows ideas 
down and down, trying to prove whether 
or not they are true, by the practical out- 
working of them, the aesthetic attitude is 
to say we will neither follow ideas up 
nor down. Why not take ideas where 
they are? Why not find in them, AS 
they are, the REAL meaning of our hu- 
man life? That is, I suppose, that every 
artist has had the experience, described 
by the great American novelist, Cabell, 
who after having written the most beau- 
tiful books that have been published in 
the English language, tells this story of 
himself: “He went to his book shelf, 
took them down and laid them down, 
one by one.” He said, “I beheld in each 
one of them a human dream, badly dam- 
aged at the birth.” That discrepancy 
which arises between our ideas, the life 
of revelry in which all of us very much 
indulge, even we professional people, the 
discrepancy between the truth and the 
beauty and goodness which we can imag- 
ine and do constantly imagine, and the 
best exemplification of it in practice, 
when we master our art is so great that 
it seems to me any human being who 
knows what compliance is, is likely to be 
different even back in the artistic atti- 
tude, to acknowledge that even though I 
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do my best, my best is so poor a thing 
that I shall find the meaning of my life, 
in my imagination before it has been 
botched, through even the -most skillful 
practice or technique. 

The artist is one who takes ideas sim- 
ply for what they are, where they are, 
and while he may have to put them to 
practice, he will never fool himself by 
thinking the best things that can be done 
in practice are the BEST things there 
The best things in the 
world are surely the things that happen 


are in the world. 


in our imagination, lighted by the light 
that NEVER WAS nor never WILL 
BE on either land or sea. 

However, if this seems somewhat up 
in the air, let me illustrate it one mo- 
ment by bringing it a little closer to 
the ground. I mean by the aesthetic at- 
titude, which is also a philosophic atti- 
tude, the joy which a person finds in 
the present rather than in the past or the 
future, and rather than in the absent. 
Those of us who have found out in work, 
whether it be artistic or scientific or pro- 
fessional, have found our work to be its 
own reward, in the feel of the moment, 
in achievement or even of failure, in the 
glamour of the emotional experiences as 
they come and go,—not because of what 
they WILL produce, but because of 
what they ARE, in themselves, have 
achieved, surely the attitude 
toward life. 

I can put it into very homely language 
that comes close to our profession. One 
of my Freshmen students some years ago 
was sitting on the front seat the first 
day of class. 
poet. 


artistic 


I did not know she was a 
I was tryting to illustrate the fact 


as I put it, that not one tenth of the 
experienec that we human beings have 
that we think we will have, can ever be 
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put into words, or in paint or anything 
This girl kept shaking her head. | 
turned to her and said: “You don’t agree 


else. 


with me?” “You can not even put into 
words a simple experience of eating 
a pumpkin pie.” 
pumpkin pie?” 

about it.” 


I said: “Do you like 
She replied: “I am crazy 
I said: “You can not put that 
simple experience into words.” If we 
must depend upon what can be gotten 
out of us, you will have to sacrifice even 
that pleasure. She said: “I will show 
The next day she brought back 


these lines: 


you.” 


With a warmth like a father’s love, 

Spiced as an Irish pun; 

Soft as the purling summer stream 

Rich as the melting sun; 

Like liquid velvet laid, 

Amidst my vitals lie, 

Oh, glad were I to perish 

While eating pumpkin pie. 

( Applause. ) 

1 thought that one line, “Like liquid 
velvet lie,” nearly got it into words, the 
way it feels in going over the top. 

Whoever can skim off of his experi- 
ence, whether it is eating pumpkin pie, 
or looking into what I have always imag- 
ined the ugliest abyss of life, the abyss 
into which you professional men are 
looking every hour of the day; the hu- 
man mouth, or painting a picture, or 
what not—the person who can skim off 
the experience as it is being had, and find 
in THAT the meaning of life, is an art- 
ist, and has discovered—in my opinion, 
the best use to be made of the human 
mind for the enrichment of human life. 

My subject was “The Philosophic 
Way of Life.” I have described a philo- 
sophic way, the religious way, and an- 
other, the scientific way; still another, 


the aesthetic way. Is there one way 

















that one can call the philosophic way of 
life? Yes, but it is not the same for 
all human beings. ‘To one, it is the re- 
ligious attitude; to another, it is the sci- 
entific attitude; to another, it is the 
aesthetic attitude. 
think 
enough, go on and make others; but for 
each human being, this seems to me the 
final lesson of philosophy: For each hu- 
man being there is one way, and not 


If you my classifications not 


enough better than other ways, so that 
if a person knows himself, and can take 
the measure of his own weakness as well 
as his strength, and find out what his 
temperamental bearing and demand upon 
life is, he has found for himself THE 
PHILOSOPHIC WAY OF LIFE. 
‘Two things are necessary in order to 
do this, and I say this with a good deal 
of sadness, in a world in which one great 
country after another is trying to set 
up a single standardized attitude toward 
life; we say, unless you take this atti- 
tude, toward the concentration camp you 
go, as over against the traditions of the 
old world. I said anew, and at last, 
again, the Democratic tradition of our 
own America, in which we shall live if 
we can live up to it, we shall do two 
things; we shall first find out, each for 
himself with a tolerance for all others, 
what is the way of life, the attitude 
toward ideas, that he himself can best 
take in order to live life, and then with 
that inflexible good humor, each one 
will abide in his own attitude toward 
life. But second, before it can be done, 
we must develop, also an attitude of tol- 
erance for other people’s rights as be- 
ing the same as our own—even in their 
philosophy of life. 
say more often than we have in the past, 
otherwise under the pressure of the old 


We must learn to 
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world philosophy we shall be saying it 
less in the future—we must learn to say 
“What is best for me as an attitude 
toward life need not for that reason be 
best for anybody else. Each man to him- 
self in the realm of the spirit forms his 
attitudes in the light of his own temper- 
ament.” 


If we maintain and further 
achieve that attitude, we shall achieve 
the highest ethical thought that is pos- 
sible in human life; namely, devotion to 
ideals of our own, with the knowledge 
that the world is better by having other 
people devoting to other ideals than our 
own. In that way we shall make life 
variegated and rich, and we shall build a 
human society of freedom from the mind 
to the heart. 


can 


I close now with few lines that dram- 
atize where I put the emphasis tonight ; 
this straining of the human beings for 
the realization of the perfection which 
can be found in its fullest measure— 
ONLY in the light of imagination. If 
I might seize the thought of a modern 
poet, who has said: 


If I might seize and capture in a song 
One cadence that would ever charm the ear 
One burst of melody as sure and strong 
As the larks and summer dawn I hear; 
In it a poem I might crystallize, 
One flying gem of passion’s swift surprise; 
Or in the ageless permanence of stone, 
Present some gesture’s fugitive loveliness. 
If I might paint that shining golden tress 
A wandering wind across her eyes has 
blown; 
Oh, if in some way I could make my own 
One fleeting and uncapturable thing 
So men would come and hear or see or sing, 
Saying all the while of me perhaps long dead 
“Oh, what I hear hast thou interpreted.” 
Here walks thy slave; here toiled thy 
votary ; 
And then I should lie quiet in my narrow 
bed 


And ask no more of immortality. 
(Applause. ) 
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DENTAL HEALTH EDUCATION* 


By Dr. F. A. NEUHOFF, Chairman 
Committee on Mouth Hygiene & Public 
Instruction, Illinois State Dental Society 
‘THE seventy-second annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Dental Society is being 
held here in Peoria and Dental Health 
Education is one of the important sub- 
jects under consideration. 

Dental Health Education is that 
branch of Health Education dealing 
with the care of the mouth and teeth— 
the ways and means to intelligently safe- 
guard the development of that part of our 
anatomy and to maintain health in these 
structures during life, to adopt certain 
habits and protective measures which are 
recognized as necessary to keep the gate- 
way to our body as nature intended 
it to be. 

To carry this message to the public is 
a duty the organized dental profession 
owes to society. ‘The individual dentist 
in his daily routine in his office gives con- 
siderable time to instructing his patients 
in the care of the mouth and teeth. This 
is very good but is not sufficient to meet 
the demands imposed upon him by So- 
ciety or the Public. By affiliation with 
his State Dental Society and his local 
Dental Society he finds well organized 
methods of procedure in the form of 
Dental Health programs to bring this 
education to the masses. In this way he 


_*Radio broadcast given May 12, 1936, over Sta- 
tion WMBD, Peoria, Illinois. 
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finds his opportunity to fulfill his obli- 
gation to Society. 

Public Health, as such, has been rec- 
ognized by the people of this country as 
a most important factor in our welfare 
long ago. This is evident in our coun- 
try by the presence of well established 
State Health Departments. In the so- 
cial order of things various divisions have 
been created in State Health Depart- 
ments. These divisions reflect changes 
necessary in the advancement of com- 
munity living. The creation of new di- 
visions occur when enough interest is 
manifested in a given subject that has 
proven itself vital to our Public Health. 
The type of interest, to cause new divi- 
sions and formulate methods of pro- 
cedure in their conduct, should be those 
of properly organized individuals of So- 
ciety who have made the subject to be 
considered their life work. Thus the 
Illinois State Dental Society through 
proper contacts caused the formation of 
a division of our State Health Depart- 
ment known as the “Division of Dental 
Health Education.” 

The orderly function of this division 
is, therefore, a direct responsibility of 
the Illinois State Dental Society. The 
dentists of the State must meet this obli- 
gation. In so doing the dentists are 
forced by public education of the masses, 
to maintain better standards of services 
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and last but most important bring to the 
people of our State better health condi- 
tions. These improved health conditions 
will be wrought by a better knowledge 
of the development and care of our 
mouth and teeth and what our individ- 
ual duties are to maintain these struc- 
tures of our bodies in a most healthy con- 
The dentist is trained to know 
these things and, therefore, the organized 
dental profession is the logical body to 
cooperate with the State Health Depart- 
ment. We have developed a program to 
teach all the proper modes of procedure 
and practices so that the benefits will be 
reflected by healthier mouth conditions. 

The most logical age during which the 
most beneficial results accrue from these 
There- 


fore, it is most reasonable to understand 


dition. 


teachings are our school years. 


that if we wish to advance as a nation 
in our health standards we must recog- 
nize the value of placing in our schools 
Health Programs. ‘These programs 
should cease to be auxiliary but should 
be studies correlated with the general 
curriculum. 


Personally I agree in substance with 
an expression made by Will Durant in 
an article entitled “What Education is 
of Most Worth,” published in the April 
11 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

Quoting: “Education is the perfecting 
of life—the enrichment of the individual 
by the heritage of the race. Let this 
vital process of transmission and absorp- 
tion be interrupted for half a century, 
and civilization would end; our grand- 
children would be more primitive than 
savage. 

“But these are dull generalities, not 
unheard before in the halls of education 
and philosophy. What kind of educe 
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tion, in personal particular, should I 
wish my children to receive? 

“First of all, and within the limits of 
nature and circumstance, I should want 
them to acquire some control over the 
conditions of their lives. Since the pri- 
mary condition of life, and the strong- 
est root of happiness, is health, I should 
like to see them abundantly instructed in 
the knowledge and care of their bodies. 
The body is the visible form and organ 
of the soul: perhaps, in some wondrous 
Lamarckian way, it is, through eons of 
desire and effort, the creation of the soul- 
form follows function, function follows 
desire, and desire is the essence of life. 
Therefore, there is nothing scandalously 
epicurean in the desire to be physically 
healthy and clean; cleanliness has been 
rated next to godliness, and it is diffi- 
cult to be vicious when one is in perfect 
health. I should make education in 
health a required course from kinder- 
garten to Ph. D. I should want my chil- 
dren to learn as much about the struc- 
ture and the care and 
healing, of their bodies, as can be taught 
in an hour a day for fifteen scholastic 
years. 


functioning, 


I would have our physicians prac- 
tice preventive medicine in the classroom 
by examination and instruction, in the 
hope that this might reduce the fashion- 
able scissoring of the body in hospitals. I 
would have our dentists, through unre- 
lenting education and observation in the 
schools, habituate our children to a diet 
rough in form and rich in lime, rather 
than prospect and mine for gold in the 
decayed teeth of the squirming unin- 
formed. And if the day should come 
when our dietitians will have at last 
made up their minds as to what they 
really know and believe, I should ask 
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them to teach the principles of diet an 
hour in every school week for fifteen 
years, so that our people might make 
with some corporate intelligence the die- 
tetic changes required by the passage 
from an outdoor and physical life to a 
I would teach 
health and cleanliness first of all, and 
expect that all things else would be 
added unto them.” 


mental sedentary one. 


It is encouraging during these rather 
hectic times to find a student of philos- 
ophy to express himself so clearly upon 
vital needs in our education. Now let 
us turn to our State of IIlinois. 

Is Dental Health Education available 
in all communities in the state? Yes. 
How is this accomplished? The Illinois 
State Dental Society is divided into 25 
components or district societies, each and 
every component or District Dental So- 
ciety has a committee on Oral Hygiene 
and Public Instruction. This local com- 
mittee deals direct with the Division of 
Dental Health Education of the Illinois 
Department of Health, which has as its 
advisory council the Oral Hygiene and 
Public Instruction committee of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society. 

What is meant by a dental health 
program? A program of this nature va- 
ries directly in accordance with the lo- 
cality in which it is to function. We 
have adopted a program which takes all 
conditions into consideration. Starting 
with the most simple forms of teaching 
mouth hygiene, of making examinations 
to prove the value of taking care of the 
mouth and teeth, to the advanced states 
where school dentists are employed to su- 
pervise and correlate dental health with 
the general curriculum. 

In Peoria, Illinois, for example, we 
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will find that we have had a most com- 
plete dental health educational program 
in operation, in both public and paro- 
chial schools. 

Due to economic and other reasons 
this educational program has been tem- 
porarily suspended. It is hoped that in 
the near future it will again be resumed. 
This educational program has not alone 
been outstanding and considered among 
the best in the country, but has been 
complimented and patterned after the 
In Rockford and Belleville 


good programs in schools are being used, 


world over. 


in fact over 22 dentists are employed by 
boards of education in our down state. 
Much of this work is still carried on by 
volunteer dentists. Chicago has a very 
comprehensive plan and like all large 
centers carries its own health depart- 
ment. 

In the Division of Dental Health Ed- 
ucation we have available a booklet on 
“Suggestive Helps in Teaching Dental 
Health.” The introduction of this book- 
let reads as follows: 

“Dental caries, commonly known as 
decay, is the most prevalent childhood 
disease. Between 85 per cent and 90 
per cent of the children of school aze 
have tooth decay. In view of this fact, 
then, where shall we start in trying to 
correct and prevent this so very common 
disease ? 

“The proper place, of course, for 
mouth hygiene to be taught is in the 
home, but too few people realize the im- 
portance of this. “Therefore, we must 
come to the teachers and ask their as- 
sistance in using five minutes every 
morning in educating those children un- 
der their guidance to better health prac- 
tices. 

















“We believe too that with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of the teachers it 
will be possible to educate the children 
of today so that in the next generation 
there will be a large reduction in the 
amount of diseases that accompany de- 
cayed teeth. 

“It is generally recognized that every 
modern teacher must teach health or 
health practices, and it is hoped that this 
booklet will serve as a suggestive guide 
and arouse a desire for better teeth by 
teaching that better nutrition and dental 
care, both personal and professional, will 
help to build better teeth and thus be an 
aid in achieving gogd health and well 
being. 

“This booklet has been prepared from 
various projects found in the schools of 
our state as a guide for the teacher in 
teaching dental health. We are in- 
debted to the teachers using these proj- 
ects and appreciate their interest in this 
subject. We also feel sure the children, 
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as well as the parents, have derived a 
great benefit from their efforts.” 

Dental statistics both accurate and au- 
thentic are being compiled from dental 
examinations made on the Rhobotham 
Chart of 11,370 children in the various 
parts of the state outside of Chicago. 
These Dental Health appraisals are of 
extreme value and in a large percentage 
of cases parents were present during 
these examinations. We request that the 
parents be present. 

The Rhobotham chart upon which 
tabulated has been 
adopted by the American Dental Associ- 
ation. 


these records are 
The American Dental Associa- 
tion is in accord and assists us very 
materially in all this public health work. 

If a law is necessary to satisfy the 
public along health services and measures 
in our country, let me suggest that it be 
one of compulsory health education in- 
stead of trying to legislate individuals 
into health. 





urer of the State Society. 





Dr. P. B. D. Idler, 55 East Washington Street, Chicago, former 
Treasurer and Past President of the Illinois State Dental Society, has been 
named to fill the unexpired term of the late Dr. Burne O. Sippy as Treas- 
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DR. A. E. CONVERSE—SAN FRAN- 


CISCO MEETING 
Dear Mr. Editor: 


Thanks for your invitation to record my 
impressions of the San Francisco meeting. 

It is now the middle of August; I am 
sitting in the middle of the Corn Belt; the 
mercury is mid-way between zero and 200 
above. Under the circumstances, you will 
perhaps not consider me frivolous if I say 
that at the present moment my most vivid 
impression of San Francisco is that I felt 
foolish in a straw hat, and in the evenings 
I saw ladies wearing fur coats. Of course 
I do not have to tell you that this was just 
thirty days ago, or the middle of July. 


I am reminded of a question that a 
charming lady with a high brow accent 
asked of a guide on a sight seeing trip, 
while in San Francisco. And, by the way, 
having listened to the questions pro- 
pounded to guides all the way from the 
Mexican border to Skagway, Alaska, I 
have come to the conclusion that guides, 
not dentists, are the real martyrs to civil- 
ization. 

“Why is Golden Gate so cauled?” she 
asked. 

A sad expression came over the guide’s 
face such as you, have probably worn when 
being asked: “Why don’t they find a cure 
for pyorrhea?” or: “Why does my plate 
fall down when I—?” but you know all 
the questions, dear Editor, and I hope you 
know all the answers. (What faith in a 
mere man!—Editor). 

“Well,” said the guide, “the reason 
Golden Gate is so cold is because—” and 
then followed a rather involved explanation 
in which vague references were made to 
tides, under tow, trade winds, etc., etc. 

“But you misunderstood me,” said the 
lady, after it was all over. “I wanted to 
know why Golden Gate was so CALLED!” 

However, our guide was not discouraged. 
A little later, while riding through the Pre- 
sidio, he called our attention to the golf 
course where the officers and their wives 
played golf. 

“And aren’t the enlisted men permitted 
on the course?” asked the same lady. 
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“Oh yes,” said the guide, “the enlisted 
men are permitted on the course—to mow 
the grass.” 

The convention commenced, as far as I 
was concerned, when I boarded the special 
train sponsored by that Prince of Good 
Fellows, Dr. L. L. Davis, which left Chi- 
cago July 5th. The train consisted of 19 
cars, and on it were dentists and their fami- 
lies from all over the middle west, and 
from points as far east as the Atlantic 
coast. We went by the southern route, 
and stops were made at Dallas, San An- 
tonio, El] Paso, Jaurez, and Los Angeles. 
I realize that a detailed description of this 
very enjoyable and interesting trip would 
not be in place at this time; but I can not 
resist the temptation to digress long enough 
to mention a side trip that was made from 
E] Paso to the famous Carlsbad Caverns in 
southern New Mexico. 

Anyone who has seen the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado must have been im- 
pressed with the utter futility of attempt- 
ing to describe its wonders. The same is 
true of the amazing formations known as 
the Carlsbad Caverns. All other caves are 
pigmies compared with this giant. Thirty- 
two miles of it have been explored but the 
end has not been found. It goes down into 
the bowels of the earth over seven hundred 
feet. One room, or chamber, is three- 
quarters of a mile long, six hundred feet 
wide, and three hundred feet high. In this 
room is the hugest stalagmite ever discov- 
ered. It is over sixty-five feet high. As it 
is growing at the rate of one inch every 
hundred years, it is estimated that it is 
sixty million years old. 

The proportions and grandeur of the 
Carlsbad Caverns are awe inspiring. But 
even more, one is fairly stunned with their 
sheer beauty. So delicate and exquisite are 
some of the formations, and of such lovely 
coloring, that one can scarcely believe that 
they are real. It seems like a page from 
the Arabian Nights. 

Uncle Sam has done a splendid piece 
of work in making all of these wonders 
available to his citizens, even unto the in- 
stallation of two modern elevators. All the 
parts open to the public are illuminated 
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electrically, and numerous guides are on 
hand to direct visitors over the well kept 
paths. A visit to the Caverns is not in the 
least dangerous, and is well within the ca- 
pacity of anyone in average health and 
vigor. 

Our special train arrived-in San Fran- 
cisco Sunday afternoon, July 12th, and we 
were met at the station by group of San 
Francisco dentists who gave us a cordial 
welcome to the city,. After looking us over 
carefully, they evidently decided that we 
could make the grade to our hotels, and 
went on to meet the next delegation. And 
in passing, may I say that I really did have 
to make the grade to my hotel for it was 
located on Nob Hill. I walked it once, but 
after that I discovered that there was a 
perfectly good cable car that did the trick, 
so after that I cabled home as it were. 

Later, that afternoon, we registered for 
the convention, and were presented with 
an astonishing number of tickets entitling 
us to rides on various types of vehicles by 
land and by sea, admission to vaudeville 
shows, luncheons, dinners, teas, and includ- 
ing a trip through China Town with guides. 
And if, upon being questioned, the regis- 
trant admitted that he was married and had 
his wife with him, he was thereupon pre- 
sented with another batch of tickets which 
provided for still further entertainment 
which had been arranged especially for the 
ladies. It was at about this stage of pro- 
ceedings that I began to realize that the 
warmth of San Francisco’s hospitality was 
in inverse ratio to the coolness of her sum- 
mers. And lest I be misunderstood, per- 
mit me to say that I am not complaining 
about San Francisco’s climate. On the con- 
trary, I thought it delightful. When we 
returned to our hotel, that evening, we 
found that our untiring and extravagant 
hosts had sent to our rooms, large baskets 
of delicious California fruit. 

I think that it must be evident from 
what I have written that the entertain- 
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ment provided was most abundant. It will 
therefore not be possible to comment upon 
it in detail. To me, the most interesting 
feature of this part of the meeting, was 
the boat trip which had been arranged to 
permit the visitors to view the various 
points of interest in Golden Gate Harbor, 
including the San Francisco Bay Bridge, 
which connects San Francisco and Oakland, 
and the Golden Gate Bridge. One can not 
but marvel at the vision and courage of the 
engineers who designed and are building 
these massive structures. The San Fran- 
cisco Bay Bridge is in reality a double 
bridge, as the center of it rests on an island. 
It combines various types of engineering 
and is, in all four miles long. The Golden 
Gate Bridge is a Suspension Type, and has 
the longest span of any suspension bridge 
in the world, about three quarters of a mile. 
The towers which support the cables are 
seven hundred feet high. Both bridges are 
still in the process of construction. 

The convention proper was an unquali- 
fied success, and fully up to expectations 
as to attendance, quality of program, and 
arrangements provided. One of the out- 
standing features of the program was the 
address by President George B. Winter, on 
Monday, July 13th. For the first time in 
the history of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, a message from the organized pro- 
fession of dentistry was broadcasted over 
a nation wide hook up of radio stations to 
every part of the nation. 

I hope that I have conveyed the impres- 
sion that the San Francisco meeting was 
profitable and enjoyable in every respect, 
for it was all of that. The only fly in the 
ointment was that you, and other good 
friends, who are doing so much to main- 
tain and improve the high standards of our 
profession, could not have been there to 
enjoy it with us. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT E. CONVERSE, 
Associate Editor, Springfield, Ill. 
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CEASE AND DESIST ORDER 
RITHOLZ ET AL 
August 11, 1936. 
Dr. F. B. Clemmer, Editor : 
The Illinois Dental Journal 
Dear Dr. Clemmer: 

It may be that members of our Illinois 
State Dental Society have not had the op- 
portunity to read the action taken by the 
Federal Trade Commission in regard to 
Benjamin D. Ritholz. May I at this junc- 
ture state that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has quasi judicial power! 

The following statement, which speaks 
for itself, is a true copy of the order en- 
tered on the second day of June, 1936. 

“IN THE 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS 
FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT 
Tuesday, June 2, 1936 

Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

Before: Hon. Evan A. Evans, Circuit Judge 

Hon. William M. Sparks, Circuit Judge 
Hon Walter C. Lindley, District Judge. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


Petitioner, 

5709 Vs. 
BENJAMIN D. RITHOLZ, 
Respondent. 


The Federal Trade Commission, peti- 
tioner herein, having filed with this court 
on, to wit, December 16, 1935, its applica- 
tion for the enforcement of an order to 
cease and desist issued by it against the 
respondent under date of November 20, 
1934, under the provisions of Section 5 of 
an act of Congress approved September 26, 
1914, entitled “An Act to Create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to Define its Powers 
and Duties, and for Other Purposes’ (38 
Stat. 719, 15 U. S. C. A., Sec. 45); and 
said petitioner, having also certified and 
filed herein, as required by law, a transcript 
of the entire record in the proceedings 
lately, pending before it, in which said or- 
der to cease and desist was entered, includ- 
ing all the testimony taken and the report 
of said petitioner; and respondent having 
subsequently filed his answer, brief, and 
argument; and the Commission having 
filed its brief, and the matter having been 
heatd before this court on oral argument 
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NOW, THEREFORE, IT IS HEREBY 
ORDERED, ADJUDGED, AND DE- 
CREED that said order to cease and de- 
sist, issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, petitioner herein, under date of No- 
vember 20, 1934, be and the same hereby 
is affirmed. 

AND IT IS HEREBY ORDERED, AD- 
JUDGED, AND DECREED that the re- 
spondents, Benjamin D. Ritholz, his agents, 
associates, employees, and representatives 
in connection with the advertising, offering 
for sale or sale in interstate commerce, and 
in the District of Columbia, of dental 
plates, cease and desist from representing 
in any manner, including by or through 
the use of testimonials or endorsements or 
guarantees or in or through newspapers, 
magazines, radio, circulars, pamphlets, pho- 
tographs; or pictures, letters or otherwise: 

(1) That said dental plates are of a 
value greater than their actual value; 

(2) That respondent can make or does 
make a properly fitting and satisfactory 
dental plate from an impression of the 
mouth taken by a layman for whose use 
such plate is intended; 

(3) That properly fitting and satisfac- 
tory dental plates can be made from an 
impression of the mouth taken by one who 
is not a dentist; 

(4) That respondent has adopted and/or 
is using in the manufacture of dental 
plates the same scientific methods used by 
dentists or that he is using scientific meth- 
ods in the making of said dental plates; 

(5) That his methods of making dental 


plates from self-taken impressions are 
scientific ; 
(6) That the dental plates manufac- 


tured and sold by respondent meet the 
customers’ needs ; 

(7) That through written guarantees or 
otherwise he will refund the money paid 
for dental plates which are returned as un- 
satisfactory, when he does not in all cases 
do so promptly; 

(8) That great care or superior work- 
manship or fine quality of materials are 
used in the construction of respondent’s 
dental plates; 

(9) That dentists have endorsed or ap- 
proved respondent’s methods of making 
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dental plates from self-taken impressions or 
that they have endorsed or approved any 
of his methods in making dental plates; 

(10) That the laboratory wherein said 
dental plates are made is personally or 
otherwise supervised by licensed or other 
doctors of dental surgery; 

(11) That the said dental plates will 
give full power of mastication, restore the 
natural facial expression, or enable the 
purchaser thereof to wear the same with 
ease and comfort; 

(12) That the business of respondent in 
manufacturing and selling dental plates is 
conducted by a corporation. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that re- 
spondent shall, within sixty (60) days after 
service upon him of this decree, file with 
the Federal Trade Commission a report in 
writing, setting forth in detail the manner 
and form in which he has complied with 
this decree.” 

Very truly, 

A. H. MvELLer, 
Vice Chairman Committee 
on Infraction of Laws. 





OBITUARY 
FRIEND RICHARD ECCLES 
1880-1936 

Dr. F. R. Eccles, 4753 Broadway, Chi- 
cago, died on June 24, 1936, following a 
few days’ illness with pneumonia. 

Doctor Eccles was born in Watford, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1880. In 1902 he came 
to Chicago and took up the study of den- 
tistry at the Chicago College of Dentistry, 
graduating in 1905. He joined the Amer- 
ican Dental Association and the Illinois 
State Dental Society, through the Chicago 
Dental Society in 1912, and became a Life 
Member of the State Society this year. 

Doctor Eccles was also a member of the 
Xi Psi Phi Fraternity, the Masonic Order, 
I}linois Commandery and Medinah Temple, 
Chicago. 

Surviving are his widow, one son and 
one daughter. 





Witit1amM H. WatsH 
Walsh, William H., 9 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago. June 12, 1936. Graduate 
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Northwestern 1901. Member Society 
1929-1936. 

J. F. Letcu 


302 Century Bldg., Evanston, June 18, 
1936. Graduate University of Iowa, 1891. 
Member Society 1905 to 1936. Life Mem- 
ber State Society 1930. 





CHARLES R. FRENCH 
1892-1936 

Dr. Charles R. French, of Joliet, born 
August 3, 1892, died May 27, 1936. 

Dr. French was a graduate of the Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, class of 
1912, and a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society and the American Dental 
Association, through the Will-Grundy 
component society from 1920 to 1932. 





SALES TAX REVENUE 

Popularity of the sales tax as a State 
revenue-producer appears to be on the 
wane. Seven of the 28 states which 
adopted such laws during the depression 
have now dropped them from their statute 
books, according to the June issue of Tax- 
bits, monthly bulletin of the Tax Policy 
League. Eleven of the remaining 21 state 
laws are scheduled to expire in 1937, while 
the possibility of the unpopularity of the 
tax is expected to force its repeal in some 
of the states where it has been enacted as 
a permanent measure. The seven states 
which have dropped the sales tax are: 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Maryland, in 
which states such legislation was allowed to 
expire automatically; New Jersey and Ken- 
tucky, where it was repealed as a result of 
popular protest; Oregon where such a meas- 
ure was defeated three times at popular 
referenda; and Minnesota where it was 
vetoed by the governor. 

The 11 states in which it will expire in 
1937 are: Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, W. Virginia and Wyoming. 

It is admitted by the Bulletin that some 
of these emergency measures may be ex- 
tended for another year or so, while there 
is also the possibility that some of the 
non-sales tax states may adopt such a levy 
for the first time.—U. S. News. 
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DR. JOHN P. BUCKLEY VS. 
GANGSTER RULE 

Once in a blue moon, maybe twice, 
will there be found a person who has 
the moral stamina to continue fight- 
ing for the suppression of a community 
the face of threats of self 
and family, one way rides, and all man- 


Wrong in 


ners of diabolical revenge. 

We live in a time of threats, and the 
over riding of laws sanctioned by the 
highest courts. Given the duty to in- 
terpret the law’s mandates, the weigh- 
ing of evidence and citing proof of 
dishonest connivance, one does but place 
himself in a place where life and prop- 
erty have no sanctity. One cannot but 
believe that the Americanism of some 
who outwardly salute the flag of a free 
people, and inwardly break down to 
derision the moral principle for which 
it stands, are empty of those attributes 
that have a sustaining influence on our 
national integrity. 

The above conditions have quite re- 
cently been thrown about our old 
friend Dr. John P. Buckley of Holly- 
wood, California, who was selected to 
head a Grand Jury in 1934-35 to inves- 
tigate some gross irregularities of a bad 
smelling racket in Los Angeles County. 

The activity of this Jury was more 
than distasteful to the racketeers, and 
to throw a scare into them Dr. Buckley, 
the foreman, was sued for $60,000 dam- 
ages on trumped up charges. 

These splendid exponents of Amer- 
icanism (?) had not reckoned with 
their host, for our friend took up the 
challenge for decency and honesty. He 
didn’t scare worth a darn, and in spite 
of postponements time and again, and 
a possible political pressure brought to 
bear on the case by the opposition, and 
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even the fact that Dr. Buckley’s law- 
yers advised a “whitewash,” the trial 
was forced to proceed. 

Substituting new lawyers for the first 
bunch who sent John a bill for $5,000, 
the case went before the judge, and, 
scathingly, he rendered a decision favor- 
able to a harassed but determined de- 
cent citizen who could not be bought or 
sold—or scared. The reaction to such 
a sense of duty by one whom we know 
to be unafraid, when right shall and 
must prevail, will long be remembered 
and, let us hope, with profit to succeed- 
ing grand juries. 

The thought prevalent in the writer's 
mind is whether the decent, law-abid- 
ing citizens in Los Angeles County. yes, 
let’s put it in a broader area, of Cali- 


the 


John Buckley has rendered his adopted 


fornia, appreciate enough service 
state to reimburse him for the finan- 
cial loss he has sustained in the dis- 
charge of a duty to which he was called, 
and one not of his choosing. Personally, 
I have great faith in the citizenry of 
that glorious state. 

To show the reaction to this notori- 
ous piece of business, on Thursday, 
August 20th last, a banquet was given 
Dr. Buckley and the of the 
Grand Jury, at the Roosevelt Hotel 
at Hollywood, at which time Judge 


The 


others 


Harlan Palmer was the speaker. 
moral is easily seen. 

The true American “Spirit of ’76” is 
a formidable enemy to racketeers and 
aroused. God speed 
the day when the escutcheon of Amer- 
icanism will be the bravery, the deter- 
mination to keep our country unsullied, 
such as has been displayed by my friend 
and the friend of dentists in Illinois, 


Dr. John P. Buckley. ¥. & <. 


gangsters, when 








Accident Insurance: E.vtraction 
A. D. A. COMMITTEE ON ECONOMICS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Committee on Economics of the 
American Dental Association is extremely 
anxious to secure facts regarding the in- 

come and expenses of dentists. 

Every member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society is urged to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire on page 1123 of the June issue 
of the Journal of the American Dental As- 
sociation and mail it immediately to the 
Secretary of the Committee on Economics, 
212 E. Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE: EX- 
TRACTION OF TOOTH AS 
“SURGICAL TREATMENT.” 

The defendant insurance company 
issued a policy to Mrs. Carroll provid- 
ing certain benefits for “loss resulting 
directly and independently of all other 
causes from bodily injuries effected .. . 
solely through external, violent and acci- 
dental means.” The policy excluded 
from coverage “‘‘accident, injury, death 
or other loss caused directly or indi- 
rectly by medical or surgical treatment.” 
In treating the insured for pyorrhea, a 
dentist extracted a tooth. Acute gang- 
renous cellulities developed, from which 
the insured died. The beneficiary 
named in the policy recovered judgment 
against the defendant insurance com- 
pany and an appeal from that judgment 
was eventually determined by the com- 
mission of appeals of Texas, section A. 

While the extraction of the insured’s 
tooth, said the commission of appeals, 
constituted the accidental means where- 
by the death of the insured was caused 
and was external and violent, yet the ex- 
traction constituted “surgical treatment.” 
Hence the death was not covered by the 
policy. The judgment in favor of the 
beneficiary was accordingly reversed and 
judgment given for the insurance com- 
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pany. The opinion of the commission of 
appeals was adopted by the Supreme 
Court. (Century Indemnity Co. v. 
Carroll Texas), 86, S.W. (2d) 1083. 
Journal A. M. A., May 2, 1936. 
.-¢ = 
FRENZIED Facts 
(Editorial) 

Under a health insurance system, we 
are told that “the general health of the 
public will be improved; the cost to the 
average citizen will be lessened; the in- 
come of the average physician and den- 
tist will be enhanced” and there you 
are! 

In brief; something for nothing. But 
what makes this all the more remarkable 
is the fact that there will be enough of it 
to go round and ‘round and ‘round. 

Mr. Workingman will pay less and 
less and the doctor will get more and 
more; and now you see what a failure 
Houdini was; even at his best. 

If these were the only benefits to be 
derived from a “health-insurance” sys- 
tem this writer would not be so easily 
convinced. But when we are told that 
our burdens will be taken from us; that 
we will not be harrassed by thoughts of 
economic insecurity; that ample pro- 
vision will be made for post-graduate 
study; that research will see a new 
dawn, then and only then do we find 


ourselves utterly, utterly helpless. Our 
sales resistance is completely over- 
whelmed. 


In fact we are now “sold” that the 
heavens will open and a new manna will 
pour forth. Of course, gentle reader, 
this may give rise to doubt in the mind 
of a skeptic. But why be skeptical? 
Hasn’t Doctor Kingsbury of the Mil- 
bank Foundation proven this to your sat- 
isfaction? Has he overlooked some per- 
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tinent facts? Maybe so! But then I 
am certain that you will care to have 
some of them presented in these pages. 

For instance, Professor Winslow of 
Yale University is authority for the 
statement, “that for sickness insurance 
alone the German laborer must set aside 
something more than eight per cent of 
his income (8.5% to be exact) and that 
the employer for the same purpose adds 
five per cent more. Statistics in the 
United States claim that the average 
cost of medical care to the citizenry is 
something like three per cent of the in- 
come. Undoubtedly Germany’s other 
ten and five-tenths per cent (10.5%) is 
used for paying salaries and buying red 
tape for the tremendous political bu- 
reaucracy needed to handle the German 
social insurance system. Not only cost 
but time lost from labor is excessive in 
Germany. Back in 1913 the German 
workman was accredited with 9.2 days 
of loss of labor for illness (with insur- 
ance) as against something over six per 
cent time loss for the American worker. 
This ratio is practically the same in the 
United States today, but in Germany it 
has increased to almost 17%. The total 
number of days of sick benefits in 
Germany have increased two and one- 
third times since 1913; its cost of 
administration has almost trebled and it 
has become necessary to add a state 
subsidy as well as to decrease the time 
and ameunt of benefits in a ration vary- 
ing from 40% to 70%.” 

That’s the sort of waste that happens 
under any government controlled under- 
taking when the politicians are at the 
fore, and there is sugar to be sprinkled 
about for its constituency. The doctors 
and the taxpayers in Germany have 
found that out. 





There are those alive today who can 
recall when German clinics, German 
doctors and German medicines were the 
Zenith of all hopes and aims. What 
has since happened? Have they died 
from improvement? Will Dr. Kings- 
bury tell us or will we delegate this to 
his erstwhile colleague, Abraham 
Epstein ? 

Have these gentlemen overlooked a 
recent reform in the school medical 
service in London which provides that 
“authorities should aim at an_ initial 
dental inspection of every child on its 
entry into school, to be followed by an 
annual re-examination? On this basis 
the board estimates that a minimum 
standard for a normal number of ac- 
ceptances for treatment should consist of 
one dentist for every 5,000 children in 
an urban area and for every 4,000 in a 
rural area, although this in insufficient 
when a high proportion of parents ac- 
cept treatment for their children.” 

Of course, this must have been figured 
on the basis that an amalgam filling for a 
child of school age can be done in one- 
fourth the time required to complete the 
same operation for the adult. Somewhat 
following the line of reasoning of the 
half-fare ticket for minors on any rail- 
road. The absurdity is only evident 
when this is compared with the number 
of patients that could be treated by the 
average dentist in his private practice. 
Or we could compare it with our army 
regulations which assign one dentist to 
every thousand soldiers. 

Now the cat is out of the bag, and it 
becomes clear how ample time will be 
provided for study and research by our 
English colleagues, that is, for those who 
are stubborn enough to live on after the 
first week or two. (Editor’s Note: We 
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find it inadvisable to make mention of 
charts, records and other necessary red 
tape. ) 

In another article, we read that 73% 
of the doctors in England, or was it 
Germany, would not favor a return to 
the private practice system. So you see, 
dear reader, that here we have dealt the 
fatal blow to your friend the skeptic. 

It is not for us to point out the reason 
why they would not dare go back to pri- 
vate practice. 

Although prominent _ British 
Doctor did point out that the sole rea- 
son why they could not consider private 
practice again was the fact that Mr. 
Workingman’s pay envelope is now so 
heavily mortgaged that it would be an 
absolute impossibility for him to spend 
one shilling for medical or dental care. 
Even the crumbs would be taken from 
the Doctor and the Dentist. 


one 


And now we come to the realization 
that the proof of the pudding lies in the 
sauce which covers it. 

But alas! kind reader where is your 
social consciousness? And pray tell us 
who is responsible for the moat in their 
eyes? 

—Bulletin of the Essex County 

Dental Society, April, 1936. 
* * * 
THE WASHINGTON NOTEBOOK 
By Paul Mallon 

Washington, D. C., April 29.—The 
best story about business today is that 
there is no story. Nothing extraordinary 
appears to be behind the better federal 
statistics. No unusual situations have 
stirred an extra vigor in the spring rise. 

Merely the cumulative effects of im- 
provement seem to be involved in the 
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better figures for April which will be 
out ina few days. The tendency of self- 
acceleration is working on the way up 
as it did on the way down. 

Thus, a thousand little things rather 
than dominant factors appear to have 
worked industrial production up to about 
97 per cent of normal currently, as may 
be seen in the following table. 

The figures are collected by the gov- 
ernment from various official and pri- 
vate agencies and all are official except 
the current month, whfch is estimated. 

Each figure represents the percentage 
of normality existing at the times 
stated, with the average years of 1923- 
100 per 
which is 


25 inclusive being considered 
cent, except for the price index, 
based on 1926 as 100. 

Note the extent to which building 
construction and freight trafic are out 
of line with general business, as repre- 
sented by Also note the 
way other factors are lagging from the 


production. 


100 per cent line. 


The four-month level of production 
around 95 per cent represents the wide 
bestirring of the durable goods indus- 
tries which began late last fall. Recent 
production increases centered in steel, 
automobiles and building materials. 


The operation of steel mills at around 
70 per cent of normal is not due entirely 
to greater automobile demand, but also 
to increased demand from railroads and 
building. The first four months of auto- 
mobile production this year will be 
higher than last, in spite of the fact that 
the new models were brought out in 
October this season instead of in Janu- 
ary as usual. The 


auto market is 


standing up. 
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Unitep STATES RELIEF REcorps SHOW 
WipE RANGE OF CONTRIBUTIONS IN 
48 Sratres: 3-YEAR BENEFITS 
Vary FRoM $370 to $3,077 

The wide discrepancy in relief pay- 
ments to families in the different states 
has been found by relief officials to be 
due largely to three factors, namely: 
standards of relief, financial ability of 
states and the cost of relief. 

Relief standards have been highest in 
Nevada, Wyoming, California, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Idaho and in the 


This is explained by relief officials as 
being due to higher living costs in the 
urban areas, the longer experience with 
relief in these areas, the concentration of 
unemployment in the cities and the con- 
sequent pressure from the unemployed 
groups to improve relief standards. 
Direct Relief Costs per Family (cents 

omitted), for 1933, 1934 and 1935 


GROUP | 


State & 





Middle Atlantic and New England Federal Local Total 
areas. Southern States and other States State & 
with large rural areas are shown by Federal Local Total 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- Wyoming ..... $1,619 $156 $1,775 
tion records to have the lowest standards Dist. of Columbia 1,256 457 ‘1,714 
of care. Montana ...... 1,141 145 = 1,287 
States in which there is a predomin- California ..... 1,087 530 1,617 
antly urban population are most likely Illinois ........ 1005. 328 1,333 
to have relatively high per family relief Idaho ......... 1,003 189 — 1,193 
costs. Oregon ....... 985 255 1,240 
~ = w = ‘= wn 
: ~ 3 . s 5 Ss 
s .< =} ‘ = o vo = = 
. fe -E 4 of 2 #8 93 
S 25 $2 : © Fs s @2 
> ss 8 > cs €5 8s £9 
Sa wel & es ae, a SL 
1929 average .. 119 104.8 109.1 106 111 117 95.3 
1930 average .. 96 91.5 88.7 92 102 92 86.4 
1931 average .. 81 77.4 67.5 tbo. 92 63 73.0 
1932 average .. 64 64.2 45.3 56 69 28 64.8 
1933 average .. 76 69.0 47.5 58 67 27 65.9 
1934 average .. 79 78.8 61.9 62 75 32 74.9 
1935 average .. 90 82.1 70.2 63 79 57 80.0 
March ....... 88 82.4 70.8 65 82 26 79.3 
ere 86 82.3 70.7 61 74 26 80.1 
1936, Jan. .... 98 84.9 72.2 70 79 61 80.6 
| aa 94 84.0 72.3 70 80 52 80.6 
oS eeree 94 84.3 75.7 66 88 47 79.6 
(Est.) April .. 97 86 78 67 86 48 79.5 
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New York ..... 968 
Wisconsin ..... 961 
Average ..... $1,114 
GROUP 2 
Colorado ...... $955 
Washington ... 925 
Massachusetts .. 895 
Maryland ..... 891 
Minnesota ..... 889 
South Dakota .. 885 
Louisiana ...... 840 
ere 840 
Michigan ...... 837 
APITONA 24... 831 
Average ..... $879 
GROUP 3 
Pennsylvania ... $814 
New Jersey .... 802 


New Mexico... 792 





Nebraska ...... 791 
PRAQBAS? 550565 763 
North Dakota .. 762 
M Awkenseea 756 
ROME! Bae sce xs 132 
ee 711 

Average ..... $769 

GROUP 4 

Vermont ...... $660 
peMeeuts ...... 657 
Connecticut .... 647 
Virginia ....... 646 
Arkansas ...... 637 
Florida ....... 616 
Indiana ....... 614 
New Hampshire. 613 
West Virginia .. 570 
See 556 

Average ..... $622 
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364 





$365 


$175 
207 
813 
336 
274 
100 
26 
224 
302 
144 





$260 


$334 
370 
28 
239 
282 
121 
217 
714 
39 





$260 


$506 
192 
826 
70 
25 
31 
336 
759 
74 
406 





$322 


United States Relief Records 


1,827 
1,326 





$1,479 


$1,131 
1,132 
1,709 
1,227 
1,164 
985 
867 
1,064 
1,140 
975 





$1,139 


$1,149 
1,172 
821 
1,030 
1,045 
883 
973 
1,447 
751 





$1,030 


$1,167 
850 
1,473 
716 
660 
647 
951 
L372 
644 
962 
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GROUP 5 


South Carolina... $542 $11 $ 533 
Tennessee ..... 533 37 571 
Mississippi ..... 521 20 542 
Rhode Island .. 519 798 — 1,317 
North Carolina . 518 17 535 
Alabama ...... 516 29 545 
po 438 8117 
Oklahoma ..... 393 59 
Delaware ..... 383-5563 
Kentucky ...... 369 56 


$473 $171 $ 644 


Nevada, with the highest average of 
relief costs of any state, is not included 
in any of the above groups. The tabu- 
lation for Navada follows: 
ere $3,077 $395 $3,472 

—U. S. News, April 27, 1936. 








Average ..... 





BALANCING A BUDGET 

What Great Britain Has Done Is a 
lesson to this Country. 

Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer, announced this 
past week that the budget for the British 
government would be approximately 
$4,000,000,000. Large social insurance 
charges are in that total. 

On a per capita basis that would 
mean a budget of about $12,000,000,000 
for the United States. Actually, the 
present American budget calls for $8,- 
300,000,000 in the next fiscal year. 
‘How do the British 
budget ? 

In a large measure. by income taxa- 
tion. 


carry their 


The basic rate of income tax in 
Great Britain is to be raised to 2334 per 
cent. This applies to both individuals 
and corporations. 

An unmarried British workman, earn- 
ing more than $500 a year, will pay a tax 
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of 2334 per cent on taxable income 
above that amount. In the United States 
he would pay no tax unless earning 
more than $1,000 a Then the 
basic tax would be + per cent on earn- 


ings over that amount. 


year. 


A married British workman, earning 


$1,000 a year, will pay 2354 per cent of 
basic tax on all income over that amount, 
while in the United States the exemption 
is $2,500 and the base rate + per cent. 

To balance their budget, except for 
war debt payments to the United States, 
the British reach down into the lower 
income brackets and take a large slice of 
the earnings of every individual. ‘Their 
taxes, except in the higher brackets, are 
far heavier than in the United States. 

But isn’t this British income tax about 
the only tax, and aren’t local property 
taxes low? 

A Treasury study shows that property 
owners in the British Isles pay real 
estate and personal property taxes com- 
parable to the average in this country, 
in addition to their income taxes and in 
addition to excise taxes than in the 
United States. 

U. S. NEWS, April 27, 1936. 
. & 
NEBRASKA SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

The Nebraska Legislature is in Special 
Session considering Social Security Bills 
to conform with the Law passed in the 74th 
Congress, whereby states can participate in 


the Government allotments under the titled 
of this Act. 

Q. How much money is involved? 

A. Approximately ten million dollars ex- 
clusive of normal county funds. The legis- 
lature plans to provide $5,103,000. The 
balance is expected from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Q. When will spending start? 

A. Probably not before February 1st. 

Q. To whom should a needy person ap- 
ply for help? 

A. To his county commissioners or su- 
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pervisors. The county boards will act as 
county assistance committees, together 
with the county treasurers and welfare 
board. 

Q. What help can the county assistance 
committee offer? 

A. Old age pensions to needy persons 65 
or older, subsistance relief for unemployed 
heads of families, pensions for needy blind 
persons, pensions to relatives for the care 
of orphans or other dependent children, 
money for treatment and subsistence for 
crippled children, medical aid and advice 
for new mothers. 

Q. Will all these different activities be 
handled together? 

A. Yes. If the county committee sends 
an investigator to a family asking an old 
age pension, for instance, the investigator 
also will see if any other aid is needed. 

Q. How much will the old age and blind 
pensions be? 

A. Not less than $5 per month and not 
more than $30 per month. 

Q. Where will the state money come 
from? 

A. Mostly from gasoline taxes, including 
$1,113,000 already collected, and $2,430,- 
000 from a new one-cent per gallon gasoline 
tax to be levied from December 1, 1935 to 
March 1, 1937. Other state money: one 
million dollars from liquor and beer taxes, 
$560,000 from per capita taxes and $30,000 
from general fund. 

Q. Is there an old age pension tax? 

A. Yes, this is the so-called “head tax” 
or “per capita tax,” levied last spring at 
the rate of $2 on every person between 21 
and 50.—Press Release. 

The trouble with persons who advise you 
not to worry is that they don’t practice 
what they preach. 

* ok ok 

GERMANY’S 1934 DENTAL BILL 
American Dental Association 
212 E. Superior Street 
Chicago, Hlinois 
Gentlemen: 

I am pleased to quote the following 
brief trade note which has just been re- 
ceived from Vice Consul C. T. Zawadski, 
Berlin, Germany, which may be of inter- 
est to your members: 

“The 1,400 dental supply establishments 
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in Germany, which employ over 5,000 per- 
sons, supplied the 16,000 dentists in this 
country with about 20,000,000 Reichs- 
marks worth of dental supplies in 1934 
($8,060,000). 

“The expenditures of German people for 
their teeth during 1934 are estimated to 
have totalled about 100,000,000 Reichs- 
marks ($40,300,000).” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) THomas BurRKE, 
Chief, Specialties Div. 
Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 





A DEBATE HANDBOOK 

A handbook on the subject of state 
medicine has recently been issued by the 
Debaters Information Bureau, 452a Free 
St., Portland, Maine. It has been compiled 
by J. Weston Walch. Initial copies sell 
for $2.50 net, additional copies to the same 
institution sell for 75c each. 

Thirty-three pages are devoted to a study 
outline of the subject in which the follow- 
ing topics are discussed: the difference be- 
tween state medicine and health insurance; 
what a complete system of state medicine 
might be; a picture book about the costs of 
medical care; present systems of medical 
care—home and abroad; what you should 
read on state medicine. 

Eleven pages are devoted to arguments 
for the affirmative plus 43 pages of quota- 
tions for affirmative rebuttal—54 pages in 
all. 

Twelve pages are devoted to arguments 
for the negative plus 40 pages of quotations 
for negative rebuttal—52 pages in all. 

Dentists interested in the subject of com- 
pulsory health insurance and state medicine 
should have this handbook in their libraries. 
—Press Release. Vigilante, 





ONTARIO CIVIL SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 
For some time the Ontario Civil Service 
Association has been supplying benefits for 
their members, such as, wholesale prices for 
food, clothing, fuel and gasoline. These 
privileges are given only to those who pay 
the Association fee. It is not necessary for 


any Civil Servant to be a member of the 
Association. 

Just recently the provincial government 
employee’s association has considered ex- 
tending this plan to include health service. 
It is proposed that 3,000 civil service em- 
ployees contribute $24.00 annually for med- 
ical, nursing, dental, hospital and drug 
service. The members will be permitted to 
select physicians, hospitals and dentists of 
their choice. $4.00 of the annual $24.00 
will be available for dental service. 

The Government is not in any way con- 
nected with the Civil Service Health Insur- 
ance Plan. The Civil Service Association 
will in a probability arrange with a few 
dentists to do the limited service the Plan 
will provide.—Press Release. 


OREGON SUPREME ‘COURT  SUS- 
TAINS BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
Donohue sought to enjoin the Oregon 

state board of dental examiners from re- 

voking his license to practice dentistry. 

The trial court sustained a demurrer inter- 

posed by the board and dismissed the suit. 

Donohue then appealed to the Supreme 

Court of Oregon. 

Donohue had inserted in a certain news 
paper an advertisement which stated, 
among other things, that he practiced 
“not cheap dentistry but modern dentistry 
cheap.” The board claimed, as the basis 
for the revocation proceedings before it, 
that this advertisement constituted “ad- 
vertising prices for professional service,” 
which the Oregon dental practice act de- 
nominates as “unprofessional conduct” and 
as such, cause for revoking the license of 
an offending licentiate. The question to 
be determined then, said the Supreme 
Court, is whether or not advertising to 
practice “modern dentistry cheap” is em- 
braced in the prohibition against “advertis- 
ing prices for professional service.” If it 
is, the action of the trial court was proper, 
as the board in instituting the revocation 
proceedings was acting lawfully. While 
in the advertisement complained of Dono- 
hue did not state any definite or fixed price, 
nevertheless he conveyed to the public the 
idea that his charge for dental services 
would be lower than that ordinarily made 
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for such work. The court could not agree 
with Donohue’s contention that he could 
advertise in any manner whatsoever “prices 
for professional services,” provided only 
he avoided stating any definite or fixed 
price. Were the plaintiff's contention to 
be upheld, continued the court, he could 
with equal propriety advertise that he 
would do dental work cheaper than any 
other dentist. All sorts of catch phrases 
covering prices as a lure or bait for the 
public would be the order of the day By 
those who care not for the ethics of a 
profession. However, the plaintiff is not 
dealing in commodities. He is a member 
of a learned profession. The rules of the 
market place do not apply. 

That it was the intention of the legis- 
lature to prohibit such kind of advertising 
relating to prices for dental services, the 
Supreme Court said, is further indicated by 
a consideration of the history of the enact- 
ment of the pertinent portion of the dental 
practice act. House Bill 148, eventually 
enacted as Laws, 1933, c. 166, as originally 
introduced enumerated as _ unprofessional 
conduct, which was to be a ground for the 
revocation of a license, “advertising defi- 
nite, fixed prices when the nature of the 
professional service rendered and the ma- 
terials required must be variable.” This 
was amended to read “advertising prices 
for professional service,” and, as amended, 
was enacted. Hence the court concluded 
that the legislature was not content merely 
to prohibit advertising fixed or definite 
prices. It intended to go further and put 
a ban on all kinds of advertising relative 
to prices which have a tendency to lure 
the ignorant or credulous. 

The court accordingly affirmed the de- 
cree of the lower court dismissing the 
plaintiff’s bill for an injunction—Donohue 
v. Andrews (Ore.) 47 P. (2d) 940. 





REPEAL MEASURE ON BALLOT 
By Nett Bain, Chairman 
Law Committee. 

(From the Oregon State Dental Journal) 

It now seems definitely assured that the 
proposed constitutional amendment which 
would have the effect of repealing that part 
of the Oregon Dental Practice Act regu- 
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lating advertising will be on the November 
ballot. Sufficient signatures have been ob- 
tained on the petitions which have been 
filed with the Secretary of State. The text 
of the measure is as follows: 


“Be It Enacted by the People of the 
State of Oregon: That Article I, which is 
the Bill of Rights, of the Constitution of 
the State of Oregon, be and the same is 
hereby amended by adding thereto Section 
39, which is as follows: 

“Sec. 39. No advertisement of any busi- 
ness, vocation, profession, services, or of 
the sale of any goods or other property, 
or of any quality, price, or other detail in 
connection therewith, ever shall be pro- 
hibited or regulated; provided that the ad- 
vertisement states the truth. 

“All provisions of the constitution and 
statutes of this state and of the common 
law in conflict with the provisions of this 
section are hereby repealed.” 

Your law committee is fully aware of 
the significance of the act and has no false 
sense of security in the difficulty that lies 
before us in defeating it which it must be. 
The very fact that the measure does not 
mention our law makes its purpose mis- 
leading and the same kind of campaign 
material may be expected from those who 
will support it. 

Oregon dentists have achieved nation- 
wide commendation for their fight in enact- 
ing and upholding the present law. We 
will be the laughing stock of the country 
if we cannot now justity it to the people. 
The thing that all must do now is to so 
thoroughly prepare themselves to dispel the 
false arguments that will be made against 
it that they can enlist the support of the 
people of their communities. Every den- 
tist, his wife, assistant and family, must 
work in this fight. 

Later contributions of money will be 
necessary. This includes every dentist in 
the state. No one can shirk his duty and 
be worthy of association with the others 
or of protection. 

How can one prepare himself? If he 
hasn’t the knowledge at his tongue tip he 
is not much of a thinker. As much in- 
formation will be published as possible, but 
no words can be provided so that it may 
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be spoken like a phonograph record. Read 
the passage from the U. S. Supreme Court 
decision that has been printed in every 
dental publication in the country... . 

When this is done, start working on the 
professional people in your community— 
the physician, druggist, nurse and _ attor- 
ney. This will lower their professional 
standards as well as ours and they must be 
our allies. Then when the call for money 
comes to provide for publicity, dig. The 
opposition is going to dig to beat us, and 
we must do the same. 

This is just a start and is what you 
can do now. The law committee will do 
its part if you do yours. If you do we will 
beat this thing, but if you don’t the pic- 
tures of the false teeth, the dollar signs, 
the big offers of free work—all guaranteed 
—will be spread all over the papers and it 
will be your fault. Don’t blame someone 
else. 

Just as a foundation to build arguments 
on bear these two things in mind: 

1. The present law does not, and was not 
intended to eliminate advertising. Any 
dentist may use all the newspaper space he 
wishes, but he is prohibited from using the 
“bait” that seems necessary to the spon- 
sor if he is to survive. 

2. This law regards a profession and not 
ordinary business. The profession is dif- 
ferent, and different standards apply be- 
cause it concerns the health of the people 
who are entitled to protection from mis- 
representation. 


THE OLD AGE INSURANCE 

Some of the questions with which the 
Social Security Board is struggling in its 
effort to set under way.a vast old age in- 
surance system: 

How to tag 25,000,000 workers in a way 
that will enable the Government to keep 
tab on them at least once a month no mat- 
ter where they go. 

How to draw revenue once a month 
from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 employers, 
thousands of whom flit in and out of the 
employer group every few weeks. 

What to expect as the repercussion on 
prices and purchasing power of the new 
system of forced saving. 

Every regular worker in America, out- 





side of agriculture and domestic service, is 
to have his name, his age, his nationality 
and his record written into the archives of 
the national government. He _ probably 
will carry an identification tag, something 
like the identification tags worn in the 
Army, with his name and number. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
ready to keep a somewhat similar tab on 
all employers for the purpose of drawing 
off $500,000,000 the first year and as much 
as $2,000,000,000 a year later on to start 
to create a $50,000,000,000 annuity fund 
for the millions of workers. 

Where is this money to come from? 

Business has a vital interest in the an- 
swer to that question. The answer given 
by the Government’s experts is that it will 
come from a variety of sources. 

First, half of it is to be deducted from 
the wages of workers as a starting 1 per 
cent tax on income. But where labor is 
strongly organized it may force the em- 
ployer to meet this charge by a raise in 
wages. 

Second. the other half is to come from 
the employer in the form of a starting 
1 per cent excise tax on pay rolls. This 
tax is scheduled to rise gradually to 3 per 
cent. Some employers, where able, will be 
expected to pass this tax either back to 
labor or on to consumers in the form of 
price increases. Others, squeezed by com- 
petition, may be forced to try to absorb 
the tax. 

However business handles the tax, its 
effect, so the experts conclude, will have 
the same deflationary effect as any other 
tax. 

The Government is hoping that rising 
business activity and rising prices in 1936 
will cushion whatever shock there is in the 
imposition of the old age insurance taxes 
and the pay roll taxes to support unem- 
ployment insurance. 

U. S. News, June 1, 1936. 


NEW JERSEY CITIES PRAISED FOR 
USE OF HEALTH MEASURES 
Congratulations were extended by Dr. 
J. Lynn Mahaffey, State Health Director, 
to Newark, Hackensack, Englewood and 
Plainfield, winners in the 1935 Inter-Cham- 
ber City Health Conservation Contest, of 
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the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and American Public Health Association. 

Awards were made for carrying on the 
most effective community health pro- 
grams. 

Competing cities are judged on the ba- 
sis of availability and use of safe water 
supplies, adequacy of sewage disposal, ex- 
tent to which children are _ protected 
against diptheria and smallpox, the number 
of expectant mothers who receive proper 
prenatal care, the number of babies who 
are being kept well through adequate med- 
ical supervision, the safety and purity of 
the milk supply, the use of effective mea- 
sures for the control and prevention of 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases and the 
extent to which the physicians and dentists 
are practicing preventive medicine. 

There were 234 cities competing and 42 
awards made. 

Public Health News, June, 1936. 





SCIENTIST DISCOVERS WAY TO 
PREDICT YOUR LIFE SPAN 

One of the dreams of science, discovery 
of a way to predict how long an individual 
will live—if not claimed by murder or 
other untimely death—was announced to 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

A key to an individual’s normal span of 
life, long or short, is carried with him, 
heretofore unrecognized, in his own eye, 
Dr. Felix Bernstein of Columbia Uni- 
versity revealed. 

The aging process of the human body, he 
reported, can be measured easily by taking 
note of the change when the lens of the 
eye becomes less elastic, some time during 
middle life. Most persons become aware 
of the change at the age of 45 or 50, when 
the hardening lens can no longer make suf- 
ficient accommodation for reading. If this 
aging-process, called presbyopia or “‘old- 
sightedness,”’ occurs early, the individual’s 
normal span of life is comparatively short. 
If it occurs late in middle age, the in- 
dividual can expect to see a venerable old 
age, unless some infection or accident cuts 
short his natural lifetime. 

Dr. Bernstein told how he has reached 
his conclusions after systematic investiga- 
tion of this means of measuring the aging 
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process, carried on both in Germany and 
this country. 

“Data on 5,000 cass of presbyopia,” he 
said, “gathered from the University clinics 
of Goettingen and Leipzig by two students 
from my Institute in Goettingen and from 
two private oculists, and followed individ- 
ually from the first tests until death, 
proved that presbyopia is correlated with 
the duration of life in such a way that the 
early presbyopes die early and the late 
presbyopes die late.” 

Brainstroke and heartstroke were the 
causes of death in the persons who proved 
the significance of the eye change. These 
accounted for about half the 5,000. The 
rest of the patients died of cancer, pneu- 
monia, or other diseases, and for these the 
research workers could find little or no 
correlation between the time the eye lens 
hardened and duration of life. 

Reporting a further experiment under a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
given to the Biological Laboratory at Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y., Dr. Bernstein con- 
cluded: 

“This shows conclusively that the physi- 
ological aging, measured by the range of 
accommodation is strictly hereditary. Our 
former conclusion that the natural length 
of life may become predictable if a proper 
measure of the physiological aging has be- 
come available, is strongly backed by these 
findings.” 

Stressing the significance of the discov- 
ery for heredity, Dr. Bernstein said: 

“These implications of natural span of 
life are especially important in regard to 
the fact that the natural causes of death 
come more in the foreground the more 
the infectious diseases are brought under 
control. The span of life in the future 
will be determined much more by that 
which Francis Galton called ‘the treasure 
of inheritance’ than by conditions which 
lie in the environment.” — Science News 
Letter. 





“REACH FOR A SWEET” IS LATEST 
SCIENTIFIC ADVICE 

The old slogan about reaching for a cig- 

arette instead of a sweet may be all right 

for those who want to lose weight but for 
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those who want to do some heavy think- 
ing, it should be reversed. 

Experiments showing that the brain gets 
its energy for thinking from glucose or 
sugar were reported to the American 
Physiological Society by Drs. H. E. Him- 
wich and J. F. Fazikas of Yale University. 

The brain takes sugar from the blood, 
breaks it up into simpler chemical combina- 
tions, and burns the lactic acid thus ob- 
tained to get energy just as a steam en- 
gine gets its energy from burning coal, Dr. 
Himwich explained. 

He and his associate found accidentally 
that when nicotine is mixed with brain tis- 
sue in a flask, the brain cannot burn lac- 
tic acid but the burning (oxidation to the 
chemists) goes on just the same if glucose 
is present. So it appears that the brain 
has two ways of getting energy for think- 
ing from glucose or sugar. Ordinarily it 
gets the energy via lactic acid, but if this 
is impossible, it gets the energy directly by 
burning the glucose. 

The amount of nicotine that gets to the 
brain when a cigarette is smoked, however, 
is probably too small to affect the burning 
of lactic acid, Dr. Himwich explained. In- 
cidentally, nicotine is not responsible for 
the increased sugar in the blood caused by 
tobacco smoking, Dr. Ephraim B. Boldy- 
reff of Battle Creek Sanitarium reported — 
Science News Letter. 





FASHION DECREES THAT WOMEN 
NEED NOT BE SO SLENDER 
HEREAFTER 

A prominent physician in discussing diets 
advises that foods from the following 
groups should be included in the daily fare 
to provide the balanced diet: 

The protein foods are utilized for build- 
ing up the body tissues. They comprise 
meats, fish, eggs, cheese, milk and such 
vegetables as peas, beans and lentils. The 
carbohydrate group creates energy and heat 
for the body. In it are included the fruits, 
vegetables, sugars and starchy foods such 
as white bread, potatoes, rice, macaroni and 
cereals. Fatty foods are likewise required 
to create heat and energy. Those chiefly 
used are cream, butter, olive oil, nuts and 
fatty meats and fish. 


The minerals required by the body, such 
as iron, calcium and phosphorus, are found 
in milk, cheese, egg yolk and many of the 
vegetables, particularly lettuce, asparagus, 
spinach, cauliflower, peas, beans, tomatoes 
and carrots. The major part of our diet 
should be made up of the vegetables, fruits 
and cereals. Their food value lies in their 
carbohydrate content and in their vitamins 
and mineral salts. The cellulose they con- 
tain furnishes the bulk so essential for 
proper function of the intestinal tract. 
This principle is exaggerated today, how- 
ever, because of the popular roughage fad. 

Vegetables, fruits and salads contain 
much cellulose, and for this reason, if for 
no other, they are required in reasonable 
amount in the daiby menu. But we are be- 
sieged from all quarters to eat more rough- 
age. Bran was the forerunner of this fad. 
While bran has some food value because 
of its vitamin content, its indiscriminate 
use as roughage to stimulate intestinal peri- 
stalsis is not to be recommended. An ex- 
cess of roughage, because of its bulk, does 
not permit the ingestion and assimilation of 
other foods necessary in securing a well- 
balanced diet. Furthermore, much of the 
constipation seen today is of the spastic 
type in which there exists irritability and 
spasm of the bowel. Obviously, in such 
cases too much roughage aggravates the 
condition, since the excessive stimulation 
increases the irritability. 

Beauty is fundamentally dependent on 
proper functioning of the body. Correct 
diet will promote normal functioning. So 
you see how very important it is to use 
good judgment and not let fads and fan- 
cies enter into the diet, which is the re- 
sult of misinformation fostered largely by 
cultists—Reprinted from Nat’l Food Bu- 
reau. 


LOPSIDED DIETS 

“An advertisement for animal food was 
recently noted which introduced the prod- 
uct with the caption, ‘Plenty to eat but 
a lopsided diet.’ This statement could 
well be applied to thousands of citizens,” 
stated Dr. Theodore B. Appell, Secretary 
of Health of Pennsylvania. 

“Too frequently members of the fem- 
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inine contingent suddenly become more cr 
less sensitive to avoirdupois and take 
heroic steps to remedy the situation. En- 
tirely ignoring the fact that months, and 
likely years, were involved in acquiring the 
extra weight, they take to a lopsided diet 
like a duck does to water and frequently 
suffer as a result. A fair proportion of 
men can also be indicted for this offense. 

“On the other hand, there are a great 
many more men and women whose overly 
rotund physiques are acquired and main- 
tained by a lopsided diet also. However, in 
this instance it is from an undue affection 
for the fat-producing, rather than fat-re- 
moving, provender. And so, whether one 
is fat and wants to get thin, or is fat and 
doesn’t care, the statement ‘plenty to eat 
but a lopsided diet’ equally applies. 

“When it comes to reducing, lopsided 
diets should be definitely avoided. And 
the best way to follow this injunction is 
to seek professional advice regarding one’s 
reducing ideas. Indeed, to tamper with 
one’s body by following personal notions 
regarding diet or the ideas of a so-called 
‘nutritional expert’ is to take a chance with 
health that is entirely unjustified. By the 
same token, if one is noticeably over- 
weight, it might be well to seek counsel 
from the family physician on general prin- 
ciples. 

“The encouraging fact in these sugges- 
tions is that extremes will be avoided in 
both instances, and the ‘golden mean’ 
suitable to the particular individual will 
be advocated. It should be understood 
that the average person is entirely too 
individual a proposition to rely upon a 
mass rule to attain (upward or downward) 
proper weight. 

“Speaking generally, however, food 
fancies and diet plans that emphasize a 
certain type of provender are not usually 
required by those who desire to take off 
weight or attain average poundage. Lop- 
sided diets most emphatically should be 
avoided.” 


INCREASE IN PHYSICIANS 
IN VIENNA 
The municipal bureau of health, which 
exercises supervision over the medical per- 
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sonnel of Vienna, reports that the number 
of physicians is still on the increase. At 
the end of 1930 there were 4,651 physicians 
in Vienna, 475 of whom were women. At 
the end of 1934 there were 4,732 physicians, 
500 of whom were women. The dentists 
show a similar increase, there having been 
in 1930, 1,726 physician-dentists (zah- 
narzte) and “dentists” (zahntechniker) 
combined, while in 1934 the number had 
increased to 1,823. There is thus one 
physician to every 380 inhabitants, and one 
physician-dentist or “dentist” to every 
thousand inhabitants. It should be noted, 
however, that of the 4,732 registered phy- 
sicians about 900 are hospital physicians 
who have no private fractice and who, 
after completion of their hospital service, 
will likely settle in the provinces, outside 
of Vienna. 





THE EASTMAN BENEFACTIONS 

Through the kindness of Dr. Harvey J. 
Burkhart, Director of the Rochester Den- 
tal Dispensary, and representative of Mr. 
George Eastman in the various dental en- 
terprises that he instituted in Europe, we 
are permitted to publish an authentic state- 
ment of the major donations made by Mr. 
Eastman for dentistry during his lifetime, 
and inaugurated by him to be put in opera- 
tion after his death. 

The following account of the Eastman 
Clinics in Europe was prepared by Dr. 
Burkhart, which assures its authenticity, 

LONDON—In 1925, Mr. Eastman in- 
quired of me if I thought there were any 
interested parties in London, who would 
be willing to provide maintenance and up- 
keep, provided he made a contribution of 
$1,000,000 for the erection and equipping 
of a dental clinic similar to ours. I told 
him I was quite sure that Lord Riddell 
with whom I had had considerable corre- 
spondence might be willing to assume the 
responsibility. Mr. Eastman then directed 
me to make the offer and it was promptly 
accepted in a cable from Lord Riddell, who 
said he would guarantee maintenance and 
upkeep; then requested me to come to 
London at once to prepare a contract, 
which I did and which was signed by Lord 
Riddell, Sir Albert Levy and the Trustees 
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of the Royal Free Hospital in the autumn 
of 1925. The Foundation Stone was laid 
by the Prince of Wales in April, 1929, and 
the Clinic dedicated in November, 1931, 
since which time it has been in operation 
and rendering splendid and much appre- 
ciated service. 

ROME—In August, 1929, a letter was 
received from His Excellency, Giacomo de 
Mirtino, the Italian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, asking Mr. Eastman if he would be 
willing to duplicate the London Clinic in 
Rome. Mr. Eastman and I talked the 
matter over and an affirmative reply was 
sent. His Excellency, Benito Mussolini, at 
once sent Prof. Dr. Amedeo Perna, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, to Rochester with Am- 
bassador de Martino, to discuss the matter 
of the signing of a contract, which was 
done the latter part of August, 1929. 
Work was commenced about one year 
thereafter and the clinic dedicated on April 
21, 1933, by Mr. Mussolini, since which 
time the Clinic has been in operation and 
is rendering excellent service. 

STOCKHOLM—In October, 1929, an 
application was received from the Munici- 
pal authorities in Stockholm, inquiring if 
Mr. Eastman would make the same dona- 
tion to Stockholm, which was agreed to the 
latter part of 1930. The Ground Stone was 
laid by the Crown Prince on April 30, 1933, 
since which time building construction has 
gone on and the clinic is expected to com- 
mence functioning about January lst next. 
The formal exercises of dedication are ex- 
pected to be held about the first of May 
next, at which time the King of Sweden 
will probably officiate. 

PARIS—There was also received in Oc- 
tober, 1930, an application from the 
Municipal authorities in Paris, due to the 
effort of Dr. Frank M. Stuhl of Paris. A 
contract was signed in November, 1930. 
Due to some general and local conditions, 
several revisions of the plans became nec- 
essary, so that the Cornerstone was not 
laid until July 29, 1935, at which time the 
Prefet of the Seine, Mr. Villey, and the 
Municipal authorities took part. I was 
present and represented the Executors of 
Mr. Eastman. There were also present 
Dr. Frank M. Casto, President of the 
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American Dental Association, Dr. A. C. 
Wherry, Immediate Past-President, Dr. 
George B. Winter, President-elect, and a 
number of American practitioners residing 
in Paris and prominent dentists from other 
countries. It is expected that it will take 
about 18 months to get this clinic ready 
for dedication. 

BRUSSELS—In the summer of 1931, 
the Ambassador to the United States from 
Belgium, Prince der Ligne, sent a com- 
munication to Mr. Eastman at the request 
of the Municipal authorities of Brussels 
on the suggestion of Dr. Albert Joachim 
for the establishment of a Clinic there. 
The contract was signed in October, 1931, 
and the Foundation Stone laid in October, 
1933, at which time Queen Elisabeth and 
a distinguished company of governmental 
officials officiated. The Clinic was formally 
dedicated on July 31, 1935, of this year 
when King Leopold III and the late Queen 
Astrid presided at the function. On this 
occasion, on behalf of the Executors of Mr. 
Eastman’s will, I formally presented the 
Clinic to the Municipal authorities. It was 
accepted with very appreciative remarks by 
the distinguished Bourgmestre Max and 
President Goossens-Bara of the Commis- 
sion d’Assistance Publique. Also at these 
exercises were Drs. Casto, Wherry, Winter, 
George Villain, President of the Interna- 
tional Dental Federation, and many dis- 
tinguished practitioners of dentistry from 
many countries. 

We were fortunate in having the Dedica- 
tion in Brussels at this time, because it 
gave an opportunity for many members of 
the International Dental Federation to be 
present, who were in Brussels to attend 
this year’s session, which commenced on 
August 9th. At these exercises King Leo- 
pold III did a very unusual thing by 
decorating me with the Order of Leopold 
II. After the exercises, Dr. Watry, Direc- 
tor of the Brussels Clinic, the American 
Ambassador, the Honorable Dave Henen 
Morris, Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Burkhart and 
myself escorted the Royal party through 
the building, during which time we had 
most cordial and friendly conversations 
with the King and Queen, who expressed 
great admiration for Mr. Eastman for his 
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many benefactions and their satisfaction 
with the beautiful building and splendid 
equipment. They also stated that it would 
be their pleasure to take a personal interest 
in the affairs of the institution and do 
everything in their power to make it a 
complete success. The King and Queen 
were most delightful and charming and you 
can readily understand how distressed we 
were and what a terrible shock it was when 
we learned of the death of Queen Astrid. 

The Brussels Clinic will begin to func- 
tion by October 1st of this year. 

It would seem very appropriate at this 
time to express a word of commendation 
and appreciation for the able manner in 
which Dr. Burkhart has accepted the 
commission laid on him by Mr. Eastman, 
and the masterly way in which he has 
conducted the very important and some- 
times the very difficult enterprises that 
have been committed to his care. It is 
safe to say that no man in the dental pro- 
fession was ever better equipped to carry 
to a successful issue the various obliga- 
tions that have been assigned to him; and 
the profession at large as well as the au- 
thorities of the different European coun- 
tries have learned to look on him as an 
executive of the highest order, and a man 
endowed with unusual ability to cope with 
the various tasks that have been presented 
for his solution. 

Dentistry today the world over stands 
higher in popular esteem because of the 
benefactions of George Eastman, and these 
benefactions could never have been car- 
ried to their present successful issue with- 
out the outstanding ability and devotion 
of the one man in whom Mr. Eastman re- 
posed such confidence. The name of Har- 
vey J. Burkhart will go down in the his- 
tory of dentistry, as having served his pro- 
fession in a most unusual way, and given 
to the world an example of what a broad- 
minded and able executive can accom- 
plish for the benefit not only of the pro- 
fession, but of the world at large. 

We congratulate Dr. Burkhart on the 
splendid honors that have been bestowed 
on him, not only by Royalty, but by the 
members of his profession. At Brussels 
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the Jessen Medal was awarded to Dr. 
Burkhart by the International Dental Fed- 
eration, a very appropriate ceremony on a 
most appropriate occasion. 

Wherever dentistry is known and prac- 
tised the names of two men must hence- 
forth stand out as conspicuous in their 
contribution to the welfare of the profes- 
sion and their fellow men. Mr. Eastman 
has donated more money than any one 
individual for the dental welfare of the 
children of the world, and Dr. Burkhart 
has devoted the best years of his life to 
the consummation of the high aims and 
aspirations of the man whose vision and 
beneficence made these outstanding philan- 
thropies possible—Journal A. D. A. 





Since it may be necessary to oppose 
some contemplated legislative action 
dealing with public health and health in- 
surance problems in various states, it may 
not be good policy at this time to ask 
for laws that are primarily for the bene- 
fit of the medical and dental professions. 

Some state societies are considering 
plans to increase the annual registration 
fee to raise funds to be used for educa- 
tional purposes and assist with law en- 
forcement. 





If the pennies collected in gasoline 
taxes between February 25, 1919, when 
the levy first was imposed, and January 
1, 1936, were used to pave a highway 20 
feet wide, it would stretch 20,000 miles, 
or four-fifths the distance around the 
earth. 

U.S. NEWS, April 27, 1936. 
* * * 
Back Number, INDEED 

An_ old-fashioned 
who thinks he will have to work his 
way out of the depression instead of 
having Uncle Sam do it for him. 

Chester (Pa.) Times. 


American is one 
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OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—1936-1937 
President, W. A. McKee 
President-Elect, E. C. Pendleton 
Vice-President, ’C. N. Newlin. . 
Secretary- Librarian, Ben H. Sherrard . 
Treasurer, P. B. D. Idler : 


Group No. I 
Northwestern District——Arthur E. Glawe, 519 Safety Building, Rock Island 
Northwestern District -H. W. Freeman, "Grant Park 
Central District—Richard W. McLean, 705 Peoples Bank Building, Bloomington 


Group No. 2 
Central Western District —John R. Bunch,  maaatacaa 
Central Eastern District—B. F. Dowell, Pana... . 
Southern District—Mary B. Meade, Carmi. 


Pest No. Andie District 
Frank J. Hurlstone, 30 N. Michigan Avenue, —- : 
R. W. McNulty, 460 Prospect Avenue, Elmhurst . 
Harold W. Oppice, 1002 Wilson Avenue, Chicago. . 
Franklin Porter, 6250 S. Halsted Street, Chicago... 
Murray G. Matteson, 3908 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 
Gustave J. Tilley, 1847 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


Benton, Illinois 


3650 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 

.627 Jefferson Building, Peoria 

300 Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island 
5 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


Term Expires 1939 
Term Expires 1937 
Term Expires 1938 


Term Expires 1939 
Term Expires 1938 
Term Expires 1937 


Term Expires 1937 
Term Expires 1937 


.Term Expires 1938 
.Term Expires 1938 


Term Expires 1939 


_..Term Expires 1939 


AD INTERIM COMMITTEE OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


W.A. McKee E. C. Pendleton Burne O. Sippy R. W. McNulty 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
M. M. Lumbattis, 428-29 Jefferson Building, Mt. Vernon 


CLINIC COMMITTEE 


Ben H. Sherrard 


Clarke E. Chamberlain, 633-34 Jefferson Building, Peoria, Chairman 
James H. Keith, 636 Church Street, Evanston, Director of Lecture Clinics 


John C. McGuire, 636 Church St., Evanston 

B. L. Herzberg, 841 E. 63rd St., Chicago 

Werner J. Gresens, 5944 W. Madison St., Chicago 

S. H. Goodfriend, 1608 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 

Paul Wilcox, 603 "Main St., Evanston 

— Mockus, 3401 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
obert C. Walker, 523 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 

S. W. Cotter, 11059 Hale Ave., Chicago 

Edgar W. Swanson, 25 E. Washington St., Chicago 

Gordon A. Smith, 508 Commercial Bldg., Alton Thomas H. Daly, Mt. Carmel 


Thomas E. Prosser, 603 Spivey Bldg., East St. Louis 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


H. B. Singler, 606 Myers Building, Springfield, Chairman 
James C. Donelan Anton Gerster 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITS 


E. B. Strange, Hillsboro 


Van T. McKee, Lebanon 
Ora E. Sterett, Monmouth 
F. L. Markle, Polo 


B. B. Beatty 


Carlton Reed, 906 Talcott Bidg., 


N. E. Garrison, 135'4 East Broadway, Centralia 


J. C. Higgason, 305 Temple Bidg., Danville 
W.B. Tym, Charleston Nat. Bk. B 
Harry C. Brown, 413 Unity Bldg., Bloomington 


ldg., Charleston 


Rockford 


L. W. Neber 


J. L. Lambert, 708 Ridgely-Farmers Bank Building, Springfield, Chairman 


J. L. Bradley E. B. Ratliff 


W. L. Branon, Lincoln C. R. Powell, Jacksonvill 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


Robert T. Curren, 501 Myers Building, Springfield, Chairman 
. C. Jordan W. E. Wilson 
J. T. Hatcher H. W. Lane 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


George E. Thoma 
e 


J. J. Donelan, Jr. 
A. W. Koratsky 


n H. Sherrard, 300 Rock ae Bank Building, Rock a“; Chairman 


F.B. ee Gilsson Hax, Chicago 

PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE 
Chicago District—W. I. McNeil, 59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, Chairman 
Harold Hillenbrand, 100 W. North Avenue, Chicago, Secretary 
Northwestern District— George L. Wood, Geneseo 


H. Lyle Acton, 5i2 Lawrence Building, Sterling. . rel 
Northeastern District—J. C. Heighway, 304 Central Life Building, Ottawa. . 
. A. Zwisler, 189 E. Court Street, Kankakee...... 
Central District—A. D. Shaffer, 404 Peoples Bank Building, Bloomington . 
Paul W. Clopper, 3030 S. Adams Street, Peoria... 


Burne O. Sippy, La Grange 


Term Expires 1939 
Term Expires 1938 


.. Term Expires 1938 
... Term Expires 1937 
.. Term Expires 1938 


Term Expires 1937 


... Term Expires 1937 
.Term Expires 1938 
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OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES—(Continued) 
Central Western District : - E. Converse, Ridgely-Farmers Bank Bldg., Springfield. —— Expires 1939 


mx ly Ns SIE, on scar accccctnesecscesrens erm Expires 1938 

Central Eastern District— rE . Ebert, Co-Op oe Champaign, Vice-Chairman. .Term Expires 1939 
” Postlewait, Standard Office Building, Decatur. . .Term Expires 1937 

Southern District —H. A. Moreland, 214 Halliday Estate Building, Cairo............ Term Expires 1937 
J. C. Waddell, 416 Murphy Building, East St. Louis............. Term Expires 1939 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


F. A. Weld, 805 Rockford ae Bank Building, Rockford, Chairman 
Hugo Franz, Chicago L. H. Wolfe, Quincy E. T. Evans, Decatur 


BOARD OF CENSORS 
J. L. Pickard, Benton, Chairman 
. H. Johnson, 1608 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Vice-Chairma 
Carl L. Glenn, am =. E. Speen Kelly, Chicago 


COMMITTEE ON INFRACTION OF CODE OF ETHICS 
C. P. Janicki, 1608 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Chairman 
J. D. Wilson, 401 Temple Building, Danville, Vice- as 
A. Florence Lilley, Chicago D. W. McEwen, Chicago 
L. E. Coonradt, Decatur 


COMMITTEE ON INFRACTION OF LAWS 
m. E. Mayer, 636 Church Street, Evanston, Chairman 
A. HY Shodien, 30 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Vice-Chairma 
Neil D. Vedder, Carrollton W. D. N. Moore, 220 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
J. A. Pfeister, 32 N. State Street, Chicago 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR APPOINTMENT OF 
MEMBERS OF STATE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS 
A. B. Patterson, 406 Morris Building, Joliet, Chairman 
agg C. Donelan, Springfield Emil Anderson, Chicago 
.G. Logan, Chicago Franklin Porter, Chicago 
COMMITTEE TO PROMOTE CLOSER RELATIONS AND COOPERATE WITH THE 
ILLINOIS STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY 
Robert J. Wells, 1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Chairman 
Fred Molt, 25 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Vice-Chairman 
A. H. Sohm, Quincy Gail Hambleton, Chicago Dale H. Hoge, Joliet 


STUDY CLUB COMMITTEE 


Homer Peer, First National Bank Building, Urbana, Chairman 
L. W. Neber, Ridgely-Farmers Bank Building, pringfield, Vice-Chairman 


D. W. Adams, Chicago Elbert W. King, Geneseo C. L. Snyder, Freeport 
John F. Svoboda, Chicago Roy C. Kolb, Mascoutah 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 
L. Willis ne, 55 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Chairman ................... Term Expires 1938 

en H. Sherrard, 300 Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island, Secretary 
E. W. Elliot, 55 * Washington Street, Eve ES I Es a a aap ae rE Term Expires 1937 


MILITARY COMMITTEE 


Emil L. Aison, 55 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Chairman 
C. L. Cassell, Decatur W. R. Streed, Moline J. W. Ferguson, Marion 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


B. Z. Black, 1459 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Chairman 
K. F. Knudtzon, Chicago E. G. Stephens, Robinson N. J. McCollum, West Frankfort 


COMMITTEE ON MOUTH HYGIENE AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


74 A. Neuhoff, First National Bank Building, Belleville, Chairman 
W. F. Whalen, 905 Lehmann Building, Peoria, Vice-Chairman 
H. S. Layman, Ridgeley-Farmers Bank ae Springfield, Secretary 
J. J. Donelan, Jr., Illinois Mine —n Building, Springfield, Director Diocesan Lieutenants 
L. H. Dodge, Decatur D. Coolidge, Chicago E. W. Schuessler, Chicago 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

L. H. Jacob, 634 Jefferson pune. Peoria, Chairman 
Northwestern District rx N. Arganbright, 400 State Bank Building, Freeport 
Northeastern District—F. J. Fehrenbacher, Will County Bank Building, Joliet 
Central District—T. A. Rost, 305 Durley ewe RO 
Central Western District— E. F. Koetters, 808 U. Building, Quincy 
Central Eastern District—W. J. Gonwa, Chrisman 
Southern District—Van Andrews, 808!4 Commercial Avenue, Cairo 
Chicago District—F. A. Farrell, 5451 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 


TRUSTEE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
Thomas L. Grisamore, 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
STATE BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS 


E. F. Hazell, gy oy President C. H. Warner, Chicago, Secretary 
Hugh E. Black, La Salle W. Ira Williams, Chicago F. B. Olwin, Robinson 
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ORAL 
SOCIETY PRESIDENT SECRETARY Pty 4 MEETINGS 

ADAMS- O. S. Hufnagel....|H. R. Farwell...|E. F. Koetters| First Tuesday and Wednes- 
HANCOCK .. CUE hse ctw MD. ecwwicue Quincy ....| day in November. 

G. V. BLACK 1 
DISTRICT ...|Anton Gerster ..... L. W. Neber....|/Ross Bradley. a ’ > » 
Lae rs Springfield ..... Springfield Jacksonville gust and September. 

: Third Thursday in Oct. 

CENTRAL A. E. Sihler....... B. H. Tedrow...|B-_F. Dowell. 

ILLINOIS ...| Litchfield ....... Taylorville Pana ...... pony >: lamellae 

CHAMPAIGN |jJ. H. Myers....... C. F. Hausserman|G- C. McCann)ppirg Thursday of March 
DANVILLE..| Georgetown ..... Champaign .| Danville ...|" and October. 

CHICAGO .....|J. B. LaDue....... Willis J. Bray...|E.D. Coolidge| third Tuesday of each 

go N. Michigan a L. Michigan fo Shy ag month except June, July, 
Chicago "...21.1.| Chicago’ 2.11111] Chicago ee 
Tym ww. %. ....|G-L. Kennedy : 

BATLINOIS ...|~ Charleston "222. chia ie ee oe Caen 

vex Bare 2. G. Ser Sauseicaes L. Eigi eee Third eee in each 

= ycamore .......| Elgin ......... mont 

KANKAKEE ...|C. H. Ortman..... L. = ‘Key besie te Third renee in March 

re Kankakee ..... and Septembér 

ROE 00.5000 H. F. Watts....... R. M. Way...... M_W. Olson. |rhicd Tuesday in each 

Galesburg ...... Galesburg ..... Galesburg . month onept June. fap 
and August. 

LA SALLE..... F. F. Kolm....... W. P. Daugherty. W,, G., Metcalf|April and October. 

a5. eee Ottawa ....... Streator .. 

MepouovaE- *. J Schaffer... “ ; "Eshleman. Cxte Eshel- |Second week in October. 
FU ose ushnell ........ acomb ....../ mam ...... 

eon 
McLEAN ...... D. . Miller...... ee ee B. L. Stevens.|/First Monday in each 
Fairbury ....... Bloomington Bloomington month, October to April 
inclusive. 

MACON- L. W. Reid.......|2:_B- Berryhill. ./P. B. Berryhill/Second Tuesday of each 

MOULTRIE.. _— ae. Decatur ...... Decatur . i. yo May, June, 
y and August. 
S. TF. l- 
MADISON ..... J. E. Mahoney... G. A. Smith...... * Se February and October. 
Wood River ....[ “SOR -cssceeee ee 
NORTHWEST . i W. D. VanLone.. |©-_L. Snyder./Second Monday of each 
OFreeport sass) Preeport .....- Freeport ...!"“month from September 
7 to May. 

PEORIA F. M. &. E. Hoag ..... Mark R. Bald-| First Monday of each 
DISTRICT ...|"‘wesaer °°°"| Peoria «++... | month except July, Au- 

setae gust and September 

ROCK ISLAND.\naish Graham ..../M- J. Malvon..... Pm nae February, May, September 

Annawan ....... oline .....---! Bock Islanc a 
ST. CLAIR ..... John T. Murphy...|R. C. Kolb...... ; Rock. Island 
East St. Louis...| Mascoutah * Belleville **|Second Thursday in April. 

SOUTHERN R. R. Baldridge....|E.._M. Travelstead Semi-Annual — March and 
ILLINOIS ...|“ Centralia .-.....| Harrisburg ...|“ = ae Octo! 

WABASH E. N. Henderson...jC. K. Shannon...|— Wo Hender-|Annual— Second Wednes- 
RIVER asl GED sacwcaees Mt. Carmel ... eae ORR ae day in October. 

Albion . 
WARREN ..... -|J. Frank Kyler.....)E. B. Knights... .|Fourth Monday of each 
Monmouth ..... Monmout - i —_ except June, July 
2 Roseviil and August. 
WHITESIDE- a. W. Nelson pasion — e Acton..|7 w, rnd : we ee months—around 
eeeecece . Tophetstown Eeesesees] Dixon .....| 25th. 
GO. ©. Pucker......< Wm. F. Bevan.. fag Hoge|Second Thursday in Jan- 
WGRUNDY jaak BE siawcnccde Jollet ...ccccee ae uary, March, May, Sep- 
— ov r and 
ecem! 

WINNEBAGO ../H. E. Rust........ V. L. Heath...... A ™ Hoff-|Second Wednesday in each 

Rockford ....... se ee month except June, July, 
"Rockford August and September. 
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To be taken 
immediately 


as ff VACATION! 


* DOCTORS always advise VACA- 
TIONS for others—WHY is this not 
good advice for YOU? 
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* Think of the renewed VIM— 
VIGOR and VITALITY for the hard 
grind next winter after a REAL 
VACATION. 


Me et ee 


Take that TRIP you have promised 
yourself and family! 


———— 


* —AS FOR THE MONEY? 


One or two fair sized CONTRACTS 
discounted with us— 


—IS THE ANSWER! 
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Professional Acceptance Company 


“We pay your patients’ bills.” 
FRAnklin 2091 55 E. Washington St. 


Not affiliated with any other company. 
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Personal Observations 
on Porcelain at the 





3505 PITTSFIELD TOWER 
TELEPHONES CENTRAL 0557-58 


CHICAGO 


The predominant tendency of the A. D. A. in 
’Frisco was inclined to the esthetic. 


Interest in baked porcelain, in one form or an- 
other, was paramount. In addition to Jacket Crowns 
and inlays, in which there is always great interest, 
much attention was given to the need of correct 
staining, grinding to form, and glazing of artificial 
teeth to meet individual characteristics—very often 
in imitation of the original teeth. These are some 
of the variations that make the difference between 
“sets” and dentures. 


Another step in the right direction—there was 
much less attention paid to commercial exhibits and 
far more to the clinics. In short, it seems that den- 
tists feel they can learn more from other dentists 
than from the babble of those who have something 
to sell. 
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Iwenty Years 
at 


Present Location 


Speaks for Our Service 


DENTAL SUPPLIES AND TEETH 


CHICAGO DENTAL MFG. CO. 


1433 Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 


Central 2514 Chicago 














Present this coupon to 


WALINGER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
37 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


For One Photo for Yourself and One to be 
Inserted in the Librarian's Files 
THE ILLINOIS 
STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 





Name 





Address 





Component Society 








To All Members of The Illinois State Dental Society 


Important Notice to Members of the 
Illinois State Dental Society 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! Walinger of Chicago 
| 37 South Wabash Avenue 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Is the official photographer for our society. If 
you have not had your picture taken by him 
for the library files, arrange to do so at your 
earliest convenience. Our files now contain a 

fine collection of photographs; if yours is not 
| there you are urged to have a sitting at your 
No charge will be made 
for this and you will be given one picture free. 


earliest convenience. 
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HARPER'S | serrinc | ALLOY 
AND MODERNIZED AMALGAM TECHNIC 














| S FF Reid m 








will assure the most servicably perfect and permanent amalgam 
fillings attainable. A better amalgam and amalgam procedure 
has never been clinically demonstrated. 





1 ounce oe this low individual rate no 


5 ounces 7.00) other quantity rates allowed. 





Your dealer will supply you IF YOU DEMAND 


IT, or inclose check or money order and address 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
6541 Yale Ave., Chicago 
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True a Century Ago— 
True Today 


“There is hardly anything in the world 
that some man cannot make a little 
worse and sell a little cheaper and the 
people who consider price only are this 
man’s lawful prey.” : 


—Ruskin. 


RELIANCE DENTAL LABORATORY 
3637 So. Grand, St. Louis, Missouri 
Box 503 Main P. O. 


























ORTHODONTIA APPLIANCES 
FOR GENERAL PRACTITIONERS 





ORTHOD 

















Don't let your inexperience in constructing orthodontic appliances 
keep you from accepting cases. Let me be your consultant. I will 
suggest proper procedure and construct all fixed appliances for you 
and help bring each case to its indicated conclusion. Strictly ethical 
basis. Merely send complete description of case, good plaster casts 
and x-rays of unerupted teeth. 


DR. EDWARD A. FIERSTON 
ORTHODONTIST: NOT A GENERAL LABORATORY 
55 E. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
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OCCLUDED Gm CZpillaris IVI ART 
IMPEDE Vooth Nutrition. 

Where Buyers and Sellers Meet 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 


11 East Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 
Phone DELaware 6425 


$2.50 for forty words or less. Payable in advance, 


PROFESSIONAL [GUARANTEE 


If for any reason 


whatsoever you do 
not find our service 
satisfactory we will 
refund the charges 
bial willingly and with- 
out debate! 
Margaret S. Witter, 


LABORATORIES Director 

















31 NORTH STATE ST. 
LOOP 10th Floor DEArborn 9198 


4707 BROADWAY 
NORTH at Leland LONgbeach 7407 


733 WEST 64TH ST. 
S OUTH at Halsted ENGlewood 8281 





WEST 1N. PULASKI AVE. (Crawtord) 


at Madison VANburen 4622 





Collapsed capillaries in soft, 
boggy gums, by impeding 
normal blood flow, hinder 
tooth nutrition. 

Ipana gum massage stimu- 
lates normal flow in capil- 
laries and thus aids in 
proper nutrition of teeth. 





A FACT PROVEN ; 
in our new brush No. 21. 6 double rows of bristles, 





Restoration of gums to ro- English made bone handle, genuine boar bristles, 
bust firmness provides the — > —_— a ey pone _— ae 
° ° etal a ° drug, 

teeth with solid anchorage. and dentists. Has met universal —e and ap- 

: i iate 
Ipana cleans and polishes Se tee Sane Seen Saw See 
teeth to sparkling, natural CHARLES M. BANTA 
whiteness. Your patients 24 N. Wabash Ave. Tel. Cent. 2461 Chicago 
will thank you for suggest- 







ing gentle, effective Ipana GROFF 
for tooth and gum fitness. Perfect 

Impression 
Compound 
Low fusing 


PRICE REDUCED 


for full and _ partial 
dentures, also sec- 
tional impressions. 


Orthodontia and 
i PA he A splints. Trims without chipping, 


is not sticky. For sharp accurate 


Sample on request 





TOOTH PASTE impressions. Supplied in green, 
is the 7 ablest white, or black. $1.00 per box. 
dental assistant. Sold by all dental depots. Avoid sub- 


stitutes. 
Ched Laboratories’ Product 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 











Dental Stenographic Service 
Anna E. Credit and Company, 4868 Lincoln Ave. 

BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY | size: Janta, S*, Dams tne, 

19-T WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. | imultigraphing ” “P™tS* Mimeouraphing ant 
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PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
Lee 
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A DOCTOR SAYS:— 


“TI have carried a policy with 
you for many years and I do not 
know of anything in which I have 
invested my money which has 
given me more comfort or has 
rendered me greater returns or 
better service than has your 
protection.” 























THIS CHART 


created with the assistance of 
University Dental Professors 
brings to the patient in a clear 
understandable way the vital 
facts concerning Diet, Dentistry, 
and Dentifrice. Furnished with- 
out cost to practicing Dentists as 
part of Iodent’s educational pro- 
gram. 


THIS SEAL 


on every tube of Iodent 
is a shield of protection 
both for the Dentist and 
his patients. 


THIS TOOTH PASTE 


Iodent is maintained at the high- 
est possible standard of 
quality and is honestly 
advertised, so as to con- 
tinue the right to the 
Seal and to merit your 
active support. 


THE IODENT COMPANY 


Detroit, Mich. 











THE Itit1no1s DENTAL JOURNAL 
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GOLD 


partials 
made by ROACH technic 


® Lustrous platinum-content white 
gold partials designed by the scien- 
tific Roach method and cast by 
MASTER technicians actually cost 
no more than ordinary base metal 
cases! Think of it! Precious 
metal restorations that are light in 
‘weight, that are comfortable to 
wear, that assure definite retention 
with stability but without irrita- 
tion .. . can now be obtained in 


the usual Master high quality at 


the usual Master low price. 





@ Write today — or telephone—for 
the interesting Master White Gold 
brochure illustrating ALL types of 
restorations. 


MASTER DENTAL COMPANY 


162 N. State Street STAte 2706 Chicago, ill. 
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HEN you're buying anything you are using every day, it is poor economy 

to adopt the hand-to-mouth method. You are going to use a certain 

amount of the material each month and each year and you couldn't 
obtain better interest on your investment than by laying in a limited stock. 
For instance: 
You can buy three combination sets of Aristaloy at substantial savings. Here 
they are: 
COMBINATION NO. 1 This contains 5 ounces of Aristaloy, 1 pound of 
Spectropure mercury and a Baker Adjustable Aristaloy Dispenser. Separately, 
these would cost you $21.00. In combination, the price is $15.00. If you 
prefer the Baker Standard (non-adjustable) Dispenser, the price is $17.00. 
COMBINATION NO. 2. This consists of 2 ounces of Aristaloy and 4 pound 
of Spectropure mercury. Cost singly, $5.90. Combination price, $5. 
COMBINATION NO. 3 This has 5 ounces of Aristaloy, 44 pound of Spectro- 
pure mercury, 1144 dozen mounted points, 6 polishing brushes and a bottle of 
polishing powder. Bought separately these would cost you $17.25. In the 
combination, they are only $12.50. 


See your dealer about these 
money-saving packages or, if 
you want more information 
directly from us, we'll be 
glad to send it. 


BAKER & CO., INC. 
34 Austin Street 
Newark, New Jersey 

New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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WHEN YOU USE 


YOU SAFEGUARD REPUTATION 


AND 


INSURE SERVICE TO THE PATIENT 


Failures Are Costly 
Play The Game Sate 


THOMAS 


PRECIOUS METAL SPECIALISTS 
5S EAST WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 
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